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Nesoey THIS SUMMER 
IN BEAUTIFUL HAWAII... 


June 29—-August 7 


MID scenes of breath-catching beauty . 
this fully-accredited university offers more 
than one hundred subjects . . . under a faculty 
of world renown. School administrators and 
social scientists will find inspiration in the 
Seminar on Education in the Pacific Countries, 
held in conjunction with the Summer Session 
with the cooperation of Yale University and 
Carnegie Corporation. Tuition and living costs 
. . fares on swift luxurious liners sailing fre- 
quently from Pacific Coast ports . -. are unu- 
sually low. For little more than you would 
spend at home you may enjoy a summer of de- 
lightful study and experience. . . in Hawaii! 





Among the guest professors on the distinguished 
summer faculty are: 


DR. WILLARD THORP, Assistant Professor of 
English, Princeton. @ DR. FRANCIS D. CUR- 
TIS, Professor of Secondary Education, Michi- 
gan. @ DR. W. E. BLATZ, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Toronto. ® DR. ERNEST W. TIEGS, 
Dean of University College and Professor of 
Education, University of Southern California. @ 
HARRIET GOLDSTEIN, Associate Professor, 
Home Economics, Minnesota. @® MILLARD 
SHEETS, Noted Artist and Assistant Professor 
of Art, Scripps College. @ DR. SAMUEL GUY 
INMAN, Specialist Latin American Affairs. 


A special bulletin containing detailed informa- 
tion will be sent upon request. Please address: 


Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 
Honolulu, T. H. 























A HISTORY OF WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By THOMAS WOODY 


Professor, History of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania 


We quote from a review of this 
book which appeared in the New 
York Times Book Review: 


‘¢. . . Particularly valuable for the 
student of education or of social prog- 
ress are the chapters which describe, 
chiefly by means of quotations from 
contemporary records, the meager 
possibilities and the practices con- 
cerning the education of girls in New 
England, the Middle States and the 
South during the latter half of the 
eighteenth and first half of the nine- 
teenth century. They form a contri- 
bution very much worth while to our 
knowledge of the early days, for the 
author, instead of generalizing upon a 
quotation dealing with a certain local- 
ity, as some other writers have done, 
has made a wide and thorough search 
and found that practice concerning 
admission of girls to school and simi- 
lar matters varied greatly in different 
localities, even sometimes in the same 
colony, and often changed much in a 
short time. He deals extensively with 
the remarkable rise of ‘female semi- 
naries’ a hundred years ago and later 
and the entrance of women into 
teaching.’’—New York Times, Janu- 
ary 12, 1930. 


Two volumes 
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ADJUSTMENT AND VALUES 


By Dr. WM. CLARK TROW 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 


One of the most fortunate and at the 
same time the most dangerous trends in 
present-day educational theory and prac- 
tice is the emphasis which is being given 
to character education. This emphasis is 
to be noted in the increasing number of 
books treating the subjects from both the 
theoretical and the practical angle of ap- 
proach. It is to be found in the growing 
number of state and city school systems 
which are developing character education 
inaterials for use in their schools. It is to 
be discovered, likewise, in the gropings of 
home-room teachers for materials which can 
be used by them to improve pupil conduct. 

And more than all else, the emphasis 
upon character as an educational objective 
is to be found insinuating its way into the 
curriculum and courses of study of all the 
school subjects, whether they be the relics 
of the classical and linguistic heritage, the 
science and social studies core or the newer, 
erstwhile extra-curricular activities as ex- 
emplified by music, art and physical edu- 
cation. 

Evidences of this growing interest in the 
conduct of children and youth are to be 
found, also, in other organizations and in- 
stitutions than those of a strictly educa- 
tional nature. The camping movement is 
a case in point, while those organizations 
maintaining a more or less tenuous con- 
nection with the church are casting about 


for other means than the inculeation of 
fundamental religious doctrines to attract 
and hold the youth to the ways which are 
held to be good. 

It is fortunate that enlightened public 
opinion is coming more and more to sup- 
port the character emphasis in education. 
Such support is needed to help break down 
the routine of traditional practice, and en- 
courage the individuals and agencies who 
recognize that changed conditions require 
changed methods of dealing with them. 

Those who recognize the need for changed 
methods, resulting from the conquests of 
machinery and the economic and industrial 
dislocations which have followed upon these 
conquests, are equally sure that there are 
certain fundamental things which do not 
change. The automobile, the telephone, the 
cinema and the radio have largely sup- 
planted older forms of transportation, com- 
munication and entertainment, but the laws 
and principles of motion and friction, of 
tension and strain, of optics and acoustics 
are the same as they were before so much 
was known about them. 

The task for those who would change 
the methods, then, is to learn more about 
the fundamental laws and principles with 
which they are to deal, and then, by the 
process of experimentation, work toward 
the desired goals. 

It is here that the danger enters into the 
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character education movement. The dan- 
ger comes first in casting off the old and 
tried. What if the old and tried was an 
innovation in its day! It was a successful 
innovation, and has about it the odor of 
sanctity, which, like incense, stills the 
troubled questionings of the electorate and 
assures them that all must be well in Zion. 

The sanctified practices of education may 
be illustrated by such an assortment as the 
following: (1) Requiring pupils to stay in 
the school building, be quiet and study their 
lessons out of a book; (2) making pupils 
stay in school longer if they have been 
naughty; (3) scolding them or preaching 
to them if they haven’t done as they should ; 
(4) measuring education in terms of units 
of credit; (5) using examinations to scare 
pupils into industriousness; (6) accepting 
full responsibility for pupils’ successes, 
and blaming their parents for all failures; 
(7) doing everything in the way that it 
has been done, with no experimenting; 
(8) maintaining a self-righteous atmos- 
phere—the teacher and principal are al- 
ways right; (9) and above all, doing noth- 
ing and saying nothing to offend the sacred 
cows whose political or financial maneuver- 
ing can not be examined too closely or 
ealled into question. 

Another danger to be found in an active 
character education movement is that it lets 
down the bars to every kind of quackery 
and sentimentalism that has a plausible 
sales talk or a conscientious motive, no 
matter how ill-conceived or impracticable 
the scheme may be, or how shabby and out- 
moded the psychological and educational 
principles in which it is dressed. 

What banal verse and nauseating drivel 
are to be found in some of the sentimental 
handbooks aimed to inspire children with 
the love of the good life! What ecate- 
chismic relics fill the manuals! What de- 


formed and degenerate problem books are 
concocted, with a naughty deed on every 
page for the pupils to ponder and discuss! 
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What distorted rating devices, that a single 
poorly qualified teacher may sit in judg- 
ment on each of fifty to two hundred pupils 
she sees for a few minutes each week and 
stamp them with the mark of her emotion- 
ally biased approval or disapproval! What 
crimes are committed in the name of char- 
acter by having even less qualified pupils 
rate each other on a little list of virtues! 

Still another danger is to be found in 
the form of good educational program 
poorly managed. If a school shifts over 
from a formal, standard-type orgamization 
to a progressive type allowing for pupil 
freedom and initiative, on the basis of a 
few teachers meetings, and without selling 
the idea to the community, working out 
the details and introducing it gradually, 
complaints will begin to come in, opposi- 
tion will be aroused and the outcome will 
set back the cause instead of advancing it. 

The difficulties and dangers which beset 
the path of the conscientious character 
educator are apparently due in part to the 
vagueness of the goals or objectives which 
should be sought, and hence to uncertainty 
in regard to the methods which should be 
employed in seeking them. Any effort to 
discover what is meant by character edu- 
cation is rewarded by a host of clamoring 
definitions of the term which overwhelm the 
inquirer with their earnest protestations 
and gesticulations. The languages of past 
civilizations mingle with the current psy- 
chological, sociological and educational jar- 
gon. And when the meeting is over and 
the advocates are judged coolly and un- 
emotionally, it is found that their polyglot 
recommendations are quite lacking in the 
unity necessary for an effective program. 

The reason for this is not to be found 
entirely in the futile effort to give a popular 
term a technical meaning. More than this, 
it is due to the inchoate nature of the 
present transitional stage of Western cul- 
ture. Conflicting ideas and ideals are 
striving for mastery in a shifting world, 
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and unless one is guided by blind adher- 
ence to the authoritarian utterances of an 
earlier day, he is forced to choose between 
conflicting claims on the basis of all too 
little evidence of the consequences of this or 
that plan of procedure. 

The most clear-cut objective which is 
common to a great many character educa- 
tion programs is that of the ‘induction of 
the child into the folkways and mores of 
the group. These range all the way from 
questions of etiquette to fundamental hu- 
man rights. Where there is general agree- 
ment in matters of dress or of salutation, 
in matters of justice and freedom, the task 
is relatively simple. Problems arise when 
strong and influential minorities hold op- 
posing views. 

Just as the English teacher finds diffi- 
culty in training children to say ‘‘he 
doesn’t,’’ and ‘‘you aren’t,’’ when his fam- 
ily and their associates all say ‘‘he don’t’’ 
and ‘‘you ain’t,’’ so the principal has diffi- 
culty in training the boy, whose big brother 
is a gangster, to have a due respect for the 
property of others, and the pamphleteer 
finds opposition to his advocacy of peace 
and the rights of smaller nations among 
those who know something of the profits of 
war and conquest. 

Yet it is in just this kind of a contra- 
dictory world that the children now in 
school must learn to live. They must know 
that honesty pays, sometimes, but that it 
defaults in others, and must find out some- 
how when one can not be dishonest. They 
must know that, what is exemplary be- 
havior to one is an insult to another, what 
is loyalty to one is treason to another, what 
is sanetity in one group is heresy in an- 
other. They must learn the accepted thing 
to do in the face of many kinds of difficul- 
ties, but that the accepted thing in one 
gang or clique means expulsion or ostracism 
from another group. 

And except for a few national boun- 
daries, the groupings overlap. Religious, 
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political and economic groups differ radi- 
cally in their accepted practices toward 
their own members and to those outside, 
and yet those outside may be doing business 
with them, paying dues to the same clubs 
and perhaps living in the same house. 

To all these complexities the individual 
must somehow make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, and it is this goal which would seem 
to be the proper objective of a character 
education program. Since it is somewhat 
different from what usually goes by that 
name, a single term would be a conveni- 
ence. I have elsewhere’ suggested the term, 
eupedics, as one which has many advan- 
tages. Contrasting with eugenics, it em- 
phasizes environmental rather than heredi- 
tary factors, and it supplements the little 
used euthenics, by giving the emphasis to 
the improvement of childhood and youth, 
by using the same stem as the unfortu- 
nately archaic word, pedagogy, and more 
recent coinages such as orthopedics and 
pediatrics. 

A eupedie program, then, would have as 
its main objective the better adjustment of 
children to their environment. This ad- 
justment would involve, first, the mental 
hygiene concept of integration. The term 
is best defined by suggesting its opposite ; 
namely dissociation. In other words, a 
eupedic program would endeavor to set up 
an environment which would discourage 
such mental escapes and evasions as phan- 
tasy, rationalization, projection and use- 
less or harmful compensatory behavior 
like boasting, bullying, showing off, steal- 
ing, lying and the like. It would endeavor 
to contribute to mental health by pro- 
viding security and furnishing opportuni- 
ties which, however, are not uninterrupted 
by occasional, surmountable difficulties. 

Since the term, adjustment, has been em- 
ployed to connote a kind of supine sub- 
servience to fate, it should be emphasized 

1The Nation’s Schools, November, 1935, pp. 


21-23. 
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that this meaning is unfortunate, since 
mastery may be the best form of adjust- 
ment. A child having the capacity to lead 
in a group makes the best adjustment by 
leading, and a good eupedic program would 
provide many opportunities for such lead- 
ership to as many children as possible. 

Adjustment would also involve experi- 
ence in the accepted ways of doing things. 
Without instruction and practice in the 
folkways, without the common habits and 
skills, the use of which is necessary to social 
living, and about which there is no great 
disagreement, the chances of children would 
be slender indeed. 

This much is familiar ground. But such 
integration and adjustment falls far short 
of its possibilities without proper direction 
or orientation. This somewhat over-used 
term means not only a knowledge of the 
points of the compass, but the direction of 
one’s energy toward one of them. 

Among the progressive educators, pupil 
interest is seemingly the guide, though much 
time is wasted doing insignificant things 
that might better be left to after school 
hours. Among the more conservative edu- 
cators, the notion seems to be prevalent that 
the traditional school program should give 
the direction to pupil endeavor. In an 
earlier day, the parent’s occupation was 
the necessary line for the children to fol- 
low. In other lands the parents can make 
the decision. In those European countries 
where a dictatorship has been effectively 
established a political orientation with 
strong military features guides the zeal of 
the boys, while in fascist countries the 
girls are directed away from the profes- 
sions toward the home and child bearing 
and rearing. 

In a democracy, where considerable free- 
dom maintains, and authoritative, dicta- 
torial compulsions are few, the task of 
giving an orientation to children and youth, 
that their efforts may be directed toward 
finding the right place for themselves, is 
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much more difficult. It is this difficulty 
which makes such organizations as the Boy 
Seouts and the Y. M. C. A. seem so ineffee- 
tual when compared, for example, with 
their foreign counterparts—the Young Pio- 
neers and Komsomols, the Hitlerjugend 
and the Balilla and Avanguardia. The Pio- 
neers are building socialism, the Hitler- 
jugend are disciplining themselves for the 
service of a Grossdeutschland, while the 
Balilla are parts of a renascent Roman Em- 
pire—or so they believe—and all are work- 
ing diligently, looking toward the day when 
they can play a still more important part 
in the service of their respective countries. 

America, the new republic, seems like an 
old country when one observes the youthful 
dreamers of the Old World. What has it 
to offer its young idealists? A list of anti- 
quated theological tenets, a row of mottoes, 
a few hobbies and other leisure-time activi- 
ties, with no continuity in the educational, 
vocational or civic interests they may have 
developed, except for those who go to 
college. 

Adjustment is primarily an evolutionary 
concept. Biologically, it means such adap- 
tation to the environment that life is main- 
tained and maturity is reached for the 
propagation of offspring. But while the 
eupedicist would insist on a program 
which furnishes a healthy environment 
and proper physical care to growing chil- 
dren, he would not be content with this. 
There are other values that life offers 
beyond a healthy animal existence, and it 
is these which should be sought out as ob- 
jectives to guide a eupedic program if the 
desired pupil adjustment is to be realized. 

In general, it may be contended that the 
pupil should come to realize the values 
recognized by the groups of which he is a 
part or among whom he will in all prob- 
ability live his life. For these values will 
determine the codes by which his actions 
will be guided. He must learn that they 
are as inexorable as any of the laws of 
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physies and that they will crush him just as 
certainly if he disregards them. 

The little Lord Fauntleroys of an earlier 
generation, with their long curls and white 
starched collars, lured on the gang that 
was safe in the righteous armor of its own 
brutal mores. Individuality in speech or 
dress, like a cane and spats in a rural com- 
munity, or esthetic interests among sports- 
men, coarseness among artists, sex irregu- 
larities among school people, humility 
among industrialists or politicians, a ca- 
reer among housewives, communism among 
bankers or the reverse in each case—these 
represent some of the more obvious con- 
flicting group mores, though there are al- 
most imperceptible shadings that distin- 
guish group acceptance and rejection. 

In a culture which centers around the 
market place, all but commercial values 
have a sorry time of it. The feeling of 
superiority of the wealthy trader toward 
the intellect that he can buy but never own 
or toward the artistry he can patronize but 
never appreciate is as smug and self-satis- 
fied as that of the invader toward the 
people whom he ean subjugate but never 
conquer. 

The pious self-righteousness of those who 
admit they are in line for eternal salva- 
tion is no more overwhelming than the 
self-assurance of school people, men and 
women, that if the children would only do 
what they say and be more like them, it 
would be a better world. 

The school man, with his life spent 
amongst the immature, is enshrouded in 
an atmosphere of pedantry. His life is 
circumscribed, he is a servant in the house, 
a slave to do the bidding of his masters, 
who allow him a pittance if times are good. 
He is impractical, for he lives a secluded 
life, but he is all right in his place. 

Some school people are, of course, stupid 
enough, and some are rich in wisdom, while 
the majority are conscientious people work- 
ing hard for their living and often doing 
more than they are paid to do because 
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they see work that needs to be done. Will 
the children and youth who come under 
their influence be better adjusted to meet 
life as it comes for having been subjected 
to a character education program worked 
out by a committee of teachers and follow- 
ing a code to which only teachers would 
subseribe ? 

A eupedic program would banish the 
nasal tones of an archaic, bewhiskered 
morality, and would deal in realities. It 
would recognize that there is no right or 
wrong except as it is supported or rejected 
by some group. It would offer a choice of 
alternatives, it would indicate the groups 
supporting them, give experience in them 
and prove by that experience the inex- 
orable logic of the syllogism following 
from the chosen premise. Thus the decep- 
tive mask of hypocrisy and impracticality 
will be shorn away. 

If a young man accepts the ruthless dog- 
eat-dog of commercial competition, he will 
know that he will have to fight his com- 
petitors as well as the slow-moving but 
effective forces of social justice. If he ae- 
cepts the challenge to power, he must com- 
promise himself, play his cards, accustom 
himself to the glaring spotlight of pub- 
licity and fight his way to glory—or ob- 
livion. If he would follow the quest of 
beauty, he must put creation ahead of all 
else, escape the desolation of pedantry and 
the fangs of dilettantism and write his 
poetry or his symphony from his inmost 
being. If he would follow the intellectual 
gleam, the quest for certainty, he will be at- 
tacked by special privilege and ridiculed 
by the self-styled practical men; he will 
forego many pleasures, but his soul will be 
his own. 

If he would sacrifice himself to the spirit 
or to the good of his fellowmen, he will be 
sickened by human weakness and his own 
shortcomings, but he will have lived with- 
out compromise. 

But the majority of children, those who 
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are not sufficiently gifted to pursue a quest, 
to devote themselves to a cause which may 
bring them a posthumous renown, what of 
them? The answer is the same. Their 
orientation is their discovery of their life 
values. They will be business men, auto 
mechanics, salesmen, gas station operators, 
sign painters, ball players, home makers, 
clerks and stenographers. 

They will have to find their group of 
like-minded people, which may be filled out 
by the unseen gallery of their ideals to 
give them security. They may expect oppo- 
sition from others, but will learn the ways 
of their own group. They will have to 
learn that to gain preferment they must 
make sacrifices, that to have privileges they 
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must accept responsibilities, just as when 
they were children, if they would slide 
down hill they must pull the sled back up. 
I maintain that at all intellectual and 
economic levels, the goals are real and suffi- 
cient to challenge the best that child or 
youth has in him and that the program of 
adjustment in terms of life values is of 
sufficient worth and difficulty to challenge 
the best educational effort for years to come. 
A character-education program is too broad 
—and too narrow. A eupedic program is 
a rejection of a moralistic approach; but 
it is moral in the true sense—conformity 
with the mores—and implies the necessity 
of choice between conflicting mores in the 
determination of the life motif. 
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THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


First returns of questionnaires for the Na- 
tional Visual Instruction Survey sent to 21,000 
city and county superintendents of schools and 
principals of private high schools throughout 
the United States have been received in the Office 
of Education. Dr. Cline M. Koon, specialist in 
Radio and Visual Education, and director of the 
survey, reports that approximately 1,000 returns 
have already been received. 

The survey, the first of its kind ever under- 
taken on a national scale, is a cooperative en- 
deavor of the American Council on Edueation 
and the United States Office of Education. 
Among other agencies expressing approval of 
the inquiry are the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and the Division of Motion Pictures, U. 8S. 
Department of the Interior. 

The first questionnaires returned show that 
visual aids of various kinds are available in 


many public and private schools. It is reported 


quite generally, however, that there are insuffi- 
cient budgetary provisions for visual aids and 
insufficient training of teachers in their use. 
Most visual instruction is in geography, history, 


health, travel and safety education, although 
visual aids are used for the teaching of eco- 
nomics, English, guidance, industry, literature, 
biology, music, agriculture, reading, crafts and 
drama. Use of news reels, feature pictures, for- 
eign language films and religious education 
visual aids were also reported. 

The National Visual Instruction Survey, in 
which state superintendents and commissioners 
of education and leaders in visual instruction 
throughout the United States have expressed 
interest and pledged cooperation, will also bring 
to the U. S. Office of Education for the first time 
use of radios, phonographs and centralized 
radio-sound equipment in public and private 
schools. Survey findings will be reported from 
time to time by the Office of Education. The 
final report should be released in six or eight 
months, and will be made available to schools 
and other groups interested in extending and 
improving use of visual aids in education. 

In initiating this investigation, Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, invited suggestions as to how na- 
tional agencies can facilitate use of visual aids 
for instructional purposes. Replies to the ques- 
tionnaire will supply the nature and use of 
audio-visual aids, and present visual instruction 
needs of school systems. 
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RESEARCH POSITIONS FOR UNEM- 
PLOYED COLLEGE GRADUATES 


OnE hundred and thirty-two colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and in 
Hawaii have been invited by the Office of Edu- 
cation to participate in a university research 
project carried on with emergency relief funds. 
Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of 
education, will give general supervision to the 
project. 

Ben W. Frazier, specialist in higher educa- 
tion, and project director, has stated that “spe- 
cial purposes of the project necessitate limita- 
tion of the number of colleges and universities 
invited to take part in the undertaking. In 
veneral, cooperating institutions will include 
only those having separately organized graduate 
work with a dean or other officer in charge. 

A preliminary list of studies proposed for 
research during the term of the project, which 
may be a year or less, has been completed. 
Other proposals will come from cooperating 
institutions and individuals or agencies not 
affiliated with participating institutions. Prob- 
lems for research should be submitted to staff 
members of cooperating universities. Each 
study will have an institutional supervisor or 
sponsor serving without pay. Significant re- 
sults of research will be assembled and, if pos- 
sible, made available in published form. 

Competent research workers, primarily for- 
mer graduate students and college graduates, 
and former college students, may be employed 
on this project for which an allotment of 
$500,000 has been approved. Director Frazier 
points out that “the professional and technical 
phases of research studies make it necessary 
that this type of work be done only by compe- 
tent research workers.” 

Workers may be drawn from any locality 
within reasonable distance of the cooperating 
institutions. Relief workers employed on the 
project will be selected only by cooperating 
universities, and will receive remuneration in 
accordance with the schedule of monthly earn- 
ings preseribed by the President of the United 
States. Information concerning security wages, 
which vary in each locality, may be obtained 
from the local Works Progress Administration. 
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COOPERATIVE PLANNING FOR THE 
FUTURE IN EDUCATION 

Tue Educational Policies Commission held its 
first meeting in Chicago from January 17 to 19, 
1936. The commission was appointed for a five- 
year period by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Department of Superintendence to 
develop a long-term program for American edu- 
cation and to encourage action in putting these 
policies into effect. 

The commission decided to seek and to wel- 
come the assistance of every member of the 
teaching profession and of every interested lay- 
man in the country. Wide-spread participation 
in an attack on the problems confronting educa- 
tion is the objective. A representative group of 
consultants will be appointed as one means of 
bringing about this result. 

The primary function to be performed by the 
Edueational Policies Commission is to encourage 
the adoption of well-considered educational poli- 
cies by school people throughout the country. 
The commission does not expect to conduct elab- 
orate investigations which will result merely in 
voluminous reports on library shelves. The com- 
mission will use research and issue reports as 
means for bringing about the improvement of 
American education. 

The problems of education will be considered 
broadly, but the primary emphasis will be upon 
the schools and other organized educational in- 
stitutions. A preliminary list of major issues in 
American education was developed at the meet- 
ing which will be submitted to the commission’s 
consultants throughout the country in order to 
determine their views as to the importance of 
these problems. The commission will later select 
a few critical issues which require immediate 
attention. 

This list of issues may be obtained upon re- 
quest from William G. Carr, secretary of the 
commission, at 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS 
OF PHYSICAL AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

THE Society of State Directors of Physical 
and Health Edueation will hold its annual meet- 
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ing on April 15 at St. Louis in connection with 
the convention of the American Physical Eduea- 
tion Association at the Hotel Statler. The offi- 
cers of the society are George F. Hendricks, 
president; Miss Jessie Garrison, vice-president, 
and James Edward Rogers, secretary. 

The society is composed of present and past 
state directors of physical and health education 
and their staff members. Some twenty-one state 
departments of education now maintain divisions 
or bureaus of physical and health education. 
About one hundred attend the annual meeting. 
The first president was Carl Schrader, state di- 
rector of Massachusetts, who, under the guidance 
and leadership of Dr. Payson Smith, did much 
to develop the work in that state. 

Resolutions passed by this society in previous 
years include the following: 


That this group go on record as opposing rugby 
football for elementary or junior high school boys. 
It favors soccer football as being a better game 
for all high school pupils. 

That we favor the following points relative to 
athletic competition between the schools: (1) We 
approve the participation in athletics by a majority 
of pupils; (2) we would limit the length of the 
high school interscholastie season in football and 
basketball; (3) we would eliminate interstate or 
intersectional games involving long trips; (4) we 
would eliminate post-season interstate or intersec- 
tional athletic contests. 

That we oppose state, interstate or intersectional 
That we favor 
the extension of athletic sports for girls, supervised 
by women teachers and directors, of a type suited 
to their physiological and social needs, such to be 
of non-personal contact type. Intraschool activi- 
ties rather than interschool contests are favored. 


basketball tournaments for girls. 


That every opportunity be given for the participa- 
tion of the majority of pupils whenever proper 
physical and social safeguards have been set up 
and contests are of a non-combative type conducted 
for the safety and benefit of the participants. 


COURSES AT THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM, NEW YORK CITY 
THE Metropolitan Museum has announced 
that for the benefit of teachers and pupils in the 
publie schools two new courses will be offered. 
One is a series of talks for elementary school 
classes, planned to illustrate subjects studied in 
Teachers wishing their 
classes to attend should notify the educational 


the different grades. 
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department of the museum in advance on slips 
which will be furnished for the purpose. An- 
other course, a series of demonstrations of pic- 
ture study methods for teachers, will take the 
form of talks to groups of children of the vari- 
ous grades. Teachers are invited to attend as 
observers, and after each demonstration, to dis- 
cuss with the speaker the methods employed. 
The paintings used as illustrations will be se- 
lected from the lists in the school curricula. 

Among the free gallery courses will be five new 
series: American Tradition, the Arts of the Near 
East, Digging in Egypt, Sculpture of the 
Greeks and Romances in Medieval Art. Three 
new courses of study hours on color and design 
will deal with Color, Design in the Decorative 
Arts and Applied Design and Color. 

The special Saturday and Sunday lectures will 
continue through March with talks by Walter 
Pach, Kirsopp Lake, John A. Wilson, David M. 
Robinson, Royal Cortissoz, Richard F. Bach, 
J. Monroe Hewlett, Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox and 
Martin Sprengling. Speakers in the Sunday 
course on color and design will inelude Julia 
Coburn, Aymar Embury, II, M. D. C. Craw- 
ford, Gertrude Gheen Robinson and Eleanor 
LeMaire. 

Beginning in April motion pictures will be 
shown on Saturday and Sunday afternoons at 
four o’clock, in addition to the regular showings 
on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. It is 
hoped that these hours will be more convenient 
for many who find it impossible to attend during 
the week. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BANKING OF 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

PLANS for the 1936 session of the Graduate 
School of Banking, to be held under the direc- 
tion of the American Bankers Association, in 
cooperation with Rutgers University, at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, have been announced. 
The school, which held its first session last year, 
was established for the purpose of offering to 
bank officers who have American Institute of 
Banking training or its equivalent, educational 
opportunities of an advanced character in the 
fields of their professional interest. This year’s 
session at the university will open on June 22 
and run to July 3. 
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Enrolment for the 1936 session will be limited 
to the first 400 applicants who meet the qualifica- 
tions for admission and are approved by the 
faculty committee on admissions. The complete 
course eovers six weeks of resident work at the 
university, comprising two weeks each summer 
for three eonseeutive summers and twenty 
months of supervised home study. 

Instruetion in the practical and technical as- 
pects of banking will be conducted by bank 
ofticials who are specialists in commercial bank- 
ine, investments and trust business. Studies in 
the legal phases of banking will be directed by 
the general counsel of the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Curreney of the United States. 
Economie courses in the historical and theoretical 
background of the problems involved in the rela- 
tionship of government to finance and banking 
will be given by university instructors. This 
year a course in “Administrative Problems in 
Credit Extension” will be offered for the first 
time. 

The director of the school is Dr. Harold 
Stonier, national educational director of the 
American Bankers Association. Other adminis- 
trative officers are: Dr. Eugene E. Agger, Rut- 
vers University, associate director; Richard W. 
Hill, registrar; Norman C. Miller, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, associate registrar, and W. T. Elder and 
M. A. Chaffee, both of Rutgers University, as- 
sistant registrars. 


THE NEW YORK MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Tue dedication of the new permanent home 
of the New York Museum of Science and In- 
dustry in Rockefeller Center took place on the 
evening of February 11. Sir William Bragg, 
director of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, formally opened the museum from the 
desk at which Michael Faraday worked out his 
experiments in electro-magnetism. Seated in 
Faraday’s chair, Sir William lighted a match 
and candle which sent an impulse out over the 
Atlantic. Picked up in New York through a 
photo-electrie cell, the impulse lighted a small 
incandescent lamp within the museum, the first 
lamp manufactured by the Westinghouse com- 
pany which has been taken from the Westing- 
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house Museum for the occasion. In turn, the 
original lamp lighted a lamp, one of the first of 
a new series using gases within a vacuum in- 
stead of by wire such as are now in general use. 
Immediately the museum was set alight by a 
battery of forty of these new mereury vapor 
lamps. Sir William Bragg preceded his formal 
opening of the museum with a discussion of 
modern phases of science and expectations for 
further progress. 

Other speakers were Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
president of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and president of the Board of Trustees; Dr. 
Albert Einstein, Princeton; Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, director of the laboratories of the General 
Electrie Company, Schenectady, and Mayor La 
Guardia. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of the California 
Institute of Technology, spoke from Pasadena; 
and Miss Amelia Earhart from Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

The museum, which was established in 1927 
by a bequest from Henry R. Towne, seeks in its 
exhibits, many of which can be operated by 
visitors, to make the underlying principles of 
science more understandable to the layman and 
to depict recent developments in science and in- 
dustry, tracing them to their scientific origin. 
Five special exhibits demonstrating scientific ad- 
vances were arranged by the laboratories of the 
General Electric Company, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, the Bell Telephone Laboratories, the 
Eastman Kodak Company and the New York 
Central Railroad. 

The museum has more than 50,000 square feet 
of exhibition space in the Rockefeller Center. 
The Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie 
Foundation each have contributed $20,000 a 
year for its support. The New York Founda- 
tion gave $10,000 toward the expense of mov- 
ing. The following members have been added to 
the Board of Trustees: Gerard Swope, president 
of the General Electric Company; Thomas J. 
Watson, president, International Business Ma- 
chine Company; Neweomb Carlton, chairman, 
Western Union; Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
chairman of the finance committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller. 
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THE ST. LOUIS MEETING OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


SPEAKERS chosen by the national committees 
of the major political parties show the emphasis 
which the school executives will place upon the 
relationship of education and society on the 
program of the sixty-sixth annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence to be held 
in St. Louis, Mo., from February 22 to 27. 
Henry J. Allen, formerly governor of Kansas, 
representing the Republican party; Alben W. 
Barkley, United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky, representing the Democrats, and Norman 
Thomas, formerly presidential candidate of the 
Socialist party, will debate the merits of past 
performances and speculate on the probable 
future policies of the parties they represent. 

School and society will be featured in several 
of the other general sessions. Among edu- 
eators whose subjects are related to this topie 
are: George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, “The Promise of Democracy 
and the Performance of the Politicians’; 
Charles A. Beard, historian and _ sociologist, 
“The Scholar in an Age of Conflicts’; John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, “Education for Democracy” ; Thomas 
H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, “The Issues of Secondary Education”; 
Payson Smith, Boston, Mass., “Some Victory 
for Humanity”; Will Durant, philosopher and 
lecturer, “The Crisis in American Civilization” ; 
Edwin R. Embree, president, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, Chicago, “Education for all the People.” 
Glenn Frank, president, University of Wiscon- 
sin, whose topic is not announced, is expected 
to treat the same general subject of the social 
scene, 

Another convention activity, featuring the 
social aspects of education, is the report of the 
1936 Yearbook Commission on the Social Stud- 
ies Curriculum. This commission, headed by 
Charles B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Ala., will engage in jury panel dis- 
eussion following the address of Charles A. 
Beard, a member of the commission and author 
of two important chapters of the Yearbook. 
On this panel, Frederick H. Bair, superinten- 
dent of schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio, and 
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Worcester Warren, superintendent of schools, 
Bridgeport, Conn., will represent the audience, 

Following the report of the Yearbook Com- 
mission, an application of the principles it 
sets forth will be made in a teaching demonstra- 
tion conducted by Roy W. Hatch, State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N. J. Dr. Hateh will 
use a senior high-school class in Problems of 
Democracy from the St. Louis publie schools 
for this demonstration lesson in teaching con- 
troversial subjects in the classroom. The evalu- 
ation of his method from the standpoint of the 
educator will be made by Louis P. Bénézet, 
superintendent of schools, Manchester, N. H., 
and from the standpoint of the layman by Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver, Ansel Road Temple, Cleve- 
land. 

A symposium on Federal Support of Public 
Education, in which Paul R. Mort, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Lotus D. Coff- 
man, president, University of Minnesota, and 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, are the 
principal speakers, will occupy the time of one 
of the principal sessions of the convention. 

The convention will open Saturday, February 
22, with registration and exhibits in the new St. 
Louis Municipal Auditorium, one of the best 
examples of convention architecture in the na- 
tion. Secretary 8. D. Shankland and Business 
Manager H. A. Allan report the largest com- 
mercial exhibit since 1929. The first general 
session will be a Sunday afternoon vesper ser- 
vice on which Glenn Frank, president, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Frank P. Graves, state com- 
missioner of education, Albany, N. Y., and 
Henry J. Gerling, superintendent of schools, 
St. Louis, are speakers. Superintendent A. J. 
Stoddard, Providence, R. L, and president of 
the Department of Superintendence, under 
whose direction the sixty-sixth annual conven- 
tion has been arranged, will preside at this 
opening session. 

An executive business session of interest to 
all members of the department will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon when the committee on a 
longer-planned program, headed by Paul C. 
Stetson, will report a study of proposed reor- 
ganization, new names and new procedures for 
the Department of Superintendence. 

Rural education will be represented on the 
program by Agnes Samuelson, state superin- 
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tendent of public instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, 
president of the National Edueation Associa- 
tion. Other special fields of education included 
on the program of general sessions are physical 
education, Carl L. Schrader, state supervisor of 
physical education, Boston, Mass.; music, How- 
ard Hanson, director, Eastman School of Musie, 
University of Rochester; art, John L. Tildsley, 
associate superintendent of schools, New York, 
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A session on next steps in educational prog- 
ress will include as speakers Arthur G. Crane, 
president, University of Wyoming, on “Amer- 
ica Must Choose,” and Kirtley F. Mather, pro- 
fessor of geology, Harvard University, on 
“Adult Education.” 

The recently formed Educational Policies 
Commission will be represented by John A. Sex- 


son, superintendent of schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
B. F. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. GeorGE LyMAN KITTREDGE, since 1894 
Gurney professor of English literature at Har- 
vard University, will retire next September. 


Sir FrepERICK GOWLAND Hopkins, Sir Wil- 
liam Dunn professor of biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, retiring president of the 
Royal Society, will be visiting professor at Har- 
vard University during the coming academic 
vear. While at Harvard he will deliver the EKd- 
ward K. Dunham lectures at the medical school. 


PROFESSOR J. W. ALEXANDER, of the Institute 
for Advaneed Study, Princeton, has been ap- 
pointed Rouse Ball lecturer in mathematics at 
the University of Cambridge for the present 
academic year. 

CHARLES GALTON DaRwIn, Tait professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, formerly fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has been elected to the mastership of the 
college on the retirement of Norman McLean. 
Professor Darwin is a son of the late Sir George 
Darwin and a grandson of Charles Darwin. 


Dr. ALFRED B. Dawson, associate professor 
of zoology, has been appointed director of the 
Harvard Biological Laboratories, to succeed Dr. 
Alfred C. Redfield, professor of physiology, 
whose resignation as director of the laboratories 
took effect at the beginning of the academic 
year. Professor Redfield is continuing his work 
in teaching. 


Simmons CouLLeGe has made extensive re- 
grouping of courses into four divisions. The 
new division of languages, literature and the 
arts will be under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Robert M. Gay, now director of the School of 


English. The division of social studies will be 
under Dr. Sara H. Styles and will include the 
present departments of history, government, so- 
ciology and economies. Dr. Harrison L. Harley 
will be chairman of the division of philosophy, 
psychology and education. The division of 
science will be under Dr. Kenneth L. Mark and 
will include the present departments of chem- 
istry, biology, health, physics and mathematics. 
Dr. Harry M. Varrell, now in charge of the 
departments of history, government and sociol- 
ogy, will become dean of the graduate division 
to sueceed Dr. Gay. 


Dr. Tosras DANTzIG, associate professor of 
mathematies at the University of Maryland, has 
been promoted to a full professorship and has 
been appointed head of the department. 


Dr. Harrison R. MERRILL, professor of jour- 
nalism at Brigham Young University, has been 
appointed director of the extension division. 
He succeeds Dr. Lowry Nelson, who recently 
resigned to become director of the Utah State 
Experiment Station. 


Haroup K. Jack, director of physical educa- 
tion at Marshall College, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed supervisor of physical 
and health education for Minnesota. He sue- 
ceeds E. W. Everts, who recently accepted an 
associate professorship at Boston University. 


Dr. CHARLES F. Hopan, for fourteen years a 
member of the staff of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction and since last 
September director of the State Library and 
Museum, resigned on January 15. He will be 
succeeded by Dr. Joseph L. Rafter. 
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Miss NELLIE J. Compron has retired as as- 
sistant librarian of the University of Nebraska 
She had at various 


after forty years of service. 
times been acting librarian. 

FREDERICK A. COATES, assistant supervisor of 
vocational education of the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education, has been dismissed 
According to the daily press 
the dismissal was summarily without notice. 


from his position. 


Maurice LoweLL, production director of the 
Chicago division of the National Broadcasting 
Company, has been appointed chief of the tech- 
nical staff of the Educational Radio Projeet 
being conducted by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. James D. Strong has been placed in charge 
B. P. Brodinsky has 
been appointed station and listener relations di- 
rector, and Philip H. Cohen, personnel director. 


of the radio workshop. 


ARNOLD W. RosaArEn, formerly on the staff of 
the University of Illinois library at Urbana, has 
been appointed assistant librarian of Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University. 


Dr. Hart R. Dovuauass, professor of secon- 
dary education at the University of Minnesota, 
has been granted leave of absence during the 
winter quarter in order to assist the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Edueation. 


Dr. Epwin W. Parrerson, professor of law 
at Columbia University, has been appointed by 
the superintendent of insurance of the State of 
New York chairman of a committee to revise 
the insurance laws of the state. It is expected 
that the recodification will be submitted to the 
Legislature in 1937. 


Dr. RonALp H. Beartis, research associate in 
the Bureau of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, has been ap- 
pointed regional director of the U. S. Attorney 
General’s survey of disposition of persons con- 
victed of crime. His jurisdiction includes the 
states of Oregon, California and Arizona. 

THe Rev. Dr. Witt1AM HALLOCK JOHNSON, 
who retired on February 1 as president of Lin- 
coln University, Pennsylvania, was the guest of 
Frederick 
Talcott, a member of the university board of 
trustees at the Empire State Club in New York 


honor at a luncheon given by J. 
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on February 5. Dr. Walter Livingston Wright 
has been elected to sueceed Dr. Johnson. A 
travel fund and a silver tray were presented to 
Dr. and Mrs. Johnson. 


Dr. Cart W. ACKERMAN, dean of the Colum- 
bia University School of Journalism, who re- 
cently returned from a world tour, was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given at the univer- 
sity on January 31. 


Dr. Paut Nort Riczg, director of libraries 
for New York University, was guest of honor 
at a dinner given on February 13 by the Society 
for the Libraries of New York University. Dr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, and R. W. G. Vail, librarian of 
the American Antiquarian Society, were the 
principal speakers. Dr. Harry Woodburn 
Chase, chancellor of the university, presided. 


Miss Amatia Fert, who has taught at the 
Shepard School, St. Louis, for more than forty 
years, was tendered a reception on January 31 
by more than one thousand of her former pupils. 
On this oceasion she was presented with a silver 
plaque. 


Dr. Drxon Ryan Fox, president of Union 
College, delivered the principal address at the 
annual dinner of the faculty and their families 
at Lafayette College on February 9. 


Dr. Hartow SHAPLEY, head of the Harvard 
College Observatory, will deliver the commence- 
ment address at the University of Missouri next 
June. 


Dr. Paut L. DenGueEr, director and founder 
of the Austro-American Institute of Education 
in Vienna, will address the students of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in convocation on Febru- 
ary 21. 

Dr. JoHN Levy, assistant professor of psy- 
chiatry at Columbia University and chief of the 
Child Guidance Clinie of the Columbia Medical 
Center, spoke before the Child Research Clinic 
of the Woods Schools of Langhorne, Pa., at the 
Women’s City Club, New York City, on Febru- 
ary 15. Dr. Howard W. Potter, professor of 
clinical psychiatry, Columbia University, pre- 
sided. 

Dr. JoHn H. FINwey, associate editor of The 
New York Times, and Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
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superintendent of schools in New York City, 
spoke before the educational division of the New 
York City Federation of Women’s Clubs on 
February 7. 

Hvuecu A. Smita, director of publications and 
alumni secretary of the University of Rochester, 
died on January 31 at the age of fifty-two years. 


Dr. SAMUEL Avery, from 1908 to 1927 presi- 
dent of the University of Nebraska, died on 
January 25 at the age of seventy-one years. 
Since his retirement from the presidency he has 
been research professor of chemistry. 


Dr. Hous Goprrey, from 1913 to 1921 presi- 
dent of the Drexel Institute of Art, Science and 
Industry, in Philadelphia, died on January 18 at 
the age of sixty-one years. 


Dr. Francts H. Sropparp, formerly dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences of New York 
University and from 1888 to 1914 professor of 
English literature, died on February 6 at the age 
of eighty-eight years. Upon his retirement in 
1914 he was awarded the degree of doctor of 
laws and was given the title of emeritus. 


RowLanp Warts, for ten years associate 
superintendent of the Baltimore public schools 
and formally dean of men at Western Maryland 
College, died on January 29 at the age of sev- 
enty-three years. 


Dr. NATHAN PEyYSER, principal of Public 
School 181, Brooklyn, and a member of the 
Governor’s Commission on Crime Prevention 
and Juvenile Delinqueney, died suddenly on 
February 9 at the age of forty-eight years. 


Dr. CHARLES CARROLL, state supervisor of 
vocational education for Rhode Island and pro- 
fessor of education at the Rhode Island College 
of Edueation, died on February 4 at the age of 
fifty-nine years. 


Mrs. Henry Sip@wick, sister of the late Earl 
Balfour and for eighteen years principal of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England, died on 
February 10 at the age of ninety-one years. 


AGNES SAMUELSON, state superintendent of 
publie instruction, ealled a conference of mem- 
bers of boards of education to be held in Des 
Moines on February 14. It is stated that 
boards of education in Iowa have never had an 
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organization through which to make themselves 
effective in legislative matters and through 
whieh to influence public opinion. It is hoped 
that out of this meeting will come a permanent 
school board organization for lowa. 


THE annual conference of Secondary School 
Principals of California will be held on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, April 2, 3 and 4. 
The conference will be in southern California 
in the Los Angeles area, the exact place to be 
announced later. 


Tue eleventh annual spring conference of 
the Eastern-States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers will be held at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York on April 2, 3 and 4. 


THE annual meeting of the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association will be held at Baton 
Rouge, La., from May 7 to 9. 


Tue National Association of State Libraries 
will meet concurrently with the American Li- 
brary Association at Richmond, Va., from May 
11 to 16. 


THE annual meeting of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
from April 22 to 25. The next Annual High 
School Conference will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Iilinois on November 5, 6 and 7. The 
conference for 1935 was held there on Novem- 
ber 21, 22 and 23. 


THE Fourth Conference on Business Educa- 
tion will be held at the University of Chicago 
on June 25 and 26. The subject will be “Busi- 
ness Education for Everybody.” The confer- 
ence held last June was attended by 205 par- 
ticipants from twenty-one different states. It 
is hoped that this year’s conference may be even 
more representative. 

THE sixth annual Minnesota conference on the 
problems of education of teachers, sponsored by 
the College of Education of the University of 
Minnesota and directed by Professor Wesley E. 
Peik, was held at the University of Minnesota 
on January 24. Fifty presidents and deans of 
colleges in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and North and South Dakota discussed 
problems confronting heads of teacher training 


institutions. Dean Melvin E. Haggerty, of the 
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University of Minnesota, Dr. O. R. Latham, 
president of Iowa State Teachers College, and 
Dr. Frank E. Baker, president of the State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis., gave the 
principal addresses. 


THE Private School Association of Baltimore 
held its mid-winter conference on February 10 
under the presidency of Hans Froelicher, Jr., of 
the Park School. The conference met in sev- 
eral sections. The teaching of English was dis- 
cussed by John Andrew Rice, rector of Black 
Mountain College, before the group over which 
Mrs. Chilton Powell, of Roland Park Country 
School, presided. Gordon R. Mirick, of Lincoln 
School, and W. L. Field, of Milton Academy, 
addressed the science and mathematies section, 
of which James Dresser, of Gilman, was chair- 
man, and at a third meeting, presided over by 
Donald W. Goodrich, of Calvert School, Mrs. 
Bess B. Lane, formerly of Tower Hill School, 
spoke on elementary education. Mrs. Terry 
Burger, of Greenwood School, presided over the 
group on arts, which was addressed by Thomas 
W. Surette, of Concord; Sarah A. Putnam, of 
Park College; Estelle Dennis, of the Dennis 
School, and others. Dr. Eunice Goddard, of 
Goucher College, presided over the foreign lan- 
guage group, before which Ben D. Wood, of the 
“ducational Records Bureau, and L. Thomas 
Hopkins, of Lincoln School, were the speakers. 
Edwin C. Zavitz, of Friends College, presided 
over the peace group, which was addressed by 
Frank A. Walser and others. Following the din- 
ner, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, spoke on 
“The Challenge to the Independent School.” 


Tue Andrews School for Girls in Willoughby, 
Ohio, model vocation school for girls in this 
country, celebrated its silver jubilee at the time 
of its annual commencement and Founders’ Day 
on February 7, 8, 9 and 10. A unique feature 
of the school is the rule that no girl can receive 
her diploma until she has supported herself for 
six months in the field for which she was trained. 
The members of the class of 1936 met this quali- 
fication. Andrews School was founded in 1910, 
following ten years of litigation over the wills of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace C. Andrews, of New York 
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City, who left the bulk of their estate to found 
a school “to render girls self-supporting.” §, D, 
Shankland, now executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Nationa] 
Edueation Association, was the first superinten- 
dent. In the last quarter of the century, over 
2,800 girls have received vocational training at 
the Andrews School. The present enrolment is 
322 with a waiting list of 300. The school has a 
faculty of twenty-three and a house mother for 
each of the thirteen cottages maintained for its 
boarding pupils. KR. O. Hibschman, the present 
director, secured its recognition as a school of the 
first grade by the Department of Education of 
the State of Ohio. The school has an endow- 
ment of approximately $4,500,000. Girls are 
given free tuition and only a minimum charge 
is made for board and laundry. 


THE new constitution proposed for Durham 
University, England, which embodies a sweep- 
ing reorganization, is contained in the first draft 
of proposed statutes, which has been prepared 
by the University of Durham Commissioners. 
The Royal Commission, upon whose report these 
statutes are based, pointed out that the univer- 
sity now consists of three units—the Durham 
Colleges, the College of Medicine, Neweastle 
and Armstrong College, Neweastle—each finan- 
cially independent and self-governing; that the 
Senate lacks statutory powers either to execute 
a university policy or to play a part in deter- 
mining the destinies of the constituent units; 
and that it has no funds sufficient to enable it 
even to influence the development of those units. 
If the draft proposals are approved the univer- 
sity will be governed by a visitor, chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, pro-vice-chancellor, court, sen- 
ate and boards of faculties, and will include 
two divisions, one each for Durham and New- 
castle. The University of Durham College of 
Medicine and Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, will cease to exist as separate corporations 
and will be merged in University College, New- 
castle. There will be seven faculties—theology, 
arts and letters, medicine, science, applied sci- 
ence, music, commerce and law. 


THE British Minister for Education, accord- 
ing to the London Times, has accepted the pro- 
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posals of the standing committee of the Dublin 
Metropolitan School of Art for the general re- 
organization of that institution. The school is 
to be established as a National College of Art 
with power to grant diplomas in four main de- 
partments—namely, design and industry, paint- 
ing, sculpture and drawing, engraving and illus- 
tration. Each of these constituent schools will 
have its professor and principal assistant, sub- 
ject to the general control of George Atkin- 
son, the present head master of the School of 
Art. The professorship of design will be a 
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whole-time one carrying with it the duties of 
deputy head master, but the other professor- 
ships will be on a part-time basis. It is ex- 
pected that the prospectus of the new college 
will be available in May, and that three of the 
schools will be in operation for the session be- 
ginning in October. The organization, however, 
of the School of Drawing, Engraving and Illus- 
tration will be postponed until experience has 
been gained in the working of the other three. 
The diploma course will be of three years’ 
duration. 


DISCUSSION 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF RESEARCH 
WORKERS IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

In 1930 Whitney? reported that there were 
thirteen bureaus of research in the teachers col- 
leges of the country. Very few of these con- 
tained a worker who devoted all his time to 
research. About two years later Whitney found 
in a follow-up study a very marked decrease in 
the time and money spent for research by teach- 
ers colleges. In 1932 Tyler? reported that re- 
search workers in teachers colleges spent only 
one third of their time on research. These facts 
suggest that a relatively small amount of re- 
search is being conducted in teachers colleges. 
More could be conducted if administrators be- 
lieved that the problems of teacher-training could 
be solved through carefully conducted experi- 
mentation. 

Several aspects of the environment in which 
the teachers college research worker struggles 
must be described before a clear understanding 
of his responsibilities may be obtained. In many 
institutions only a very small percentage of the 
faculty have the statistical and measurement 
background necessary to evaluate or conduct re- 
search; consequently there is likely to be active 
distrust of the results of research when these 
results are in conflict with habits already formed. 
A good example of the effects of this distrust is 
found in the slowness with which college instruc- 


1 Frederick Whitney, ‘‘The Organization, Scope 
and Cost of a Department of Research,’’ American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, Ninth Yearbook. 

2 Ralph W. Tyler, Educational Research Bulletin, 
11: 7, March 30, 1932. 





tors have been persuaded to use new-type objec- 
tive examinations. Their faith in their own in- 
dividual judgments of student accomplishment 
persists in the face of overwhelming evidence 
that most such judgments are very unreliable. 

Some one on most teachers college faculties is 
made responsible for such duties as the follow- 
ing—tests and measurements in the campus 
training school and sometimes in the schools of 
the city in which the teachers college is situated, 
tests for college entrance, talks about these mea- 
surements and statistical tabulations for the 
administration. Usually the man or woman who 
is best trained in research techniques is given 
these tasks and the many hours of routine work 
in connection with them is counted as time spent 
on research. 

In brief, these are the conditions under which 
research in teachers colleges must be conducted : 
the president is usually only mildly interested in 
real research, few members of the faculty are 
interested in or have an adequate background 
for it, the philosophy and habits of many faculty 
members make them antagonistic to quantita- 
tive evaluations, much teaching is required of 
research workers, only about a third of the 
worker’s time is spent on research and much of 
this must be spent on routine matters of testing. 

In the light of these circumstances what may 
be set down as the responsibilities of the research 
worker in teachers college? It is assumed that 
he is competent in the usual meaning of that 
term; that is, he has an adequate background of 
statistics, ean define problems, set up experimen- 
tal situations to solve these problems and collect 
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accurate data; he can also describe his research 
procedures and draw conclusions justified by his 
Such qualifications and responsibilities 
are basic. 

The first additional responsibility which must 
be discussed is that of being willing as well as 
able to unite research method with philosophic 
speculation. Brim* gives a very clear statement 
of this responsibility in his excellent article 
“Orientation of Educational Research to Pres- 
ent-Day Science and Philosophy.” 


data. 


From all these leaders [ Dewey, Eddington, Jeans, 
Whitehead, Russell, etc.] comes a challenge that 
science be humanized, that it be made subordinate 
and of service to human ends. What ends? To 
answer this the scientist must turn philosopher, 
weigh human values, select ends wisely, and seek to 
facilitate the achievement of those most perma- 
nently satisfying and enriching, just as the philoso- 
pher must turn scientist in spirit and method if he 
would guide us sanely in our social planning. If 
one looks, then, at the emerging broader meaning 
of these ancient enemies, they become one, and 
each is enriched by their union. Here we have some 
of the disturbing, disrupting conclusions of scien- 
tists. What do they signify for research? ... 

Reconstruction in the philosophy and program of 
research is sadly needed. I have read a dozen 
books on educational research during the past year. 
I have searched in vain for more than a vague 
awareness of the modern challenge from either the 
new science or the new philosophy. .. . 

What are the implications of this reconstruction 
in science? The careful selection of problems in 
terms of their significance for human well-being 
and happiness is of basic importance in research. 
In the main, the research worker in education has 
been without vision—a slave of conventional edu- 
cation. He has improved and polished its prac- 
, but he has not challenged its fundamental 
assumptions. Reading as reading is taught better; 
abstract numbers are mastered more rapidly and 
permanently; pupils are graded more precisely; 
examinations are more detailed and reliable but 
still factual. He has dealt with minute aspects 
without perspective. In many respects he is like 
a pieceworker in a Ford factory, doing his bit in a 
service of some large plan that he does not question 
or evaluate. If he would meet the challenge, he 
must become a philosopher and choose which values 


tices 


he will serve. 


30. G. Brim, Educational Research Bulletin, 13: 
2, 34-35, February 14, 1934. 
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He must also give up his sense of finality and 
authority. The educational scientist is frequently 
conceited and arrogant; he lacks the intellectual 
humility of the true scientists. 


To meet this challenge which Brim presents so 
ably, educational scientists will need all their 
courage, all their ability and an indefatigable 
desire to serve and learn. 

The research worker in A teachers college has 
special need of being able to give reasons for 
the faith which is within him, for he must work 
with people whose profession it is to teach teach- 
ers. Relative values are constantly being dis- 
cussed; teachers are constantly using methods 
which they believe will best enable their students 
to appreciate these values; conflicting claims are 
constantly being made for subject-matter or 
methods; and all too frequently, underlying 
assumptions and premises are not brought to 
light. If the research worker is to be able to 
choose problems in the light of “human ends” 
he must be able to transmute these conflicting 
faculty opinions into clear-cut problems where 
the underlying assumptions are plainly stated. 
No research worker can meet this responsibility 
unless he is interested and well versed in general 
philosophy, current sociological and _ political 
thought as well as in educational philosophy and 
history of education. Every research worker 
should make a practice of reading general as 
well as educational magazines so that he may be 
better qualified to select the most worth-while 
problems for quantitative evaluations and, when 
these evaluations have been made, to suggest 
wise applications of the results. 

But the research worker in a teachers college 
can not rest when he has selected his problem in 
the light of “human ends,” set up his experi- 
ment, drawn conclusions and indicated desirable 
changes in current practice. The relative igno- 
rance of most of his colleagues about research 
techniques and vocabulary makes it imperative 
that he turn administrator and teacher so that 
the school and community may profit by what 
has been shown to be desirable. Holmes* once 
expressed this faith: “Education, other than self- 
education, lies mainly in the shaping of men’s 
interests and aims. If you convince a man that 


4 Ward W. Keesecker, School Life, November, 
1932. 
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another way of looking at things is more pro- 
found, another form of pleasure more subtile 
than that to which he has been accustomed—if 
you make him really see it—the very nature of 
man is such that he will desire the profounder 
thought and the subtiler joy. Our country needs 
such teaching very much.” The research worker 
in edueation must not only conduct research, but 
he is the one at present best equipped to make 
his colleagues really see that the new ways 
evaluated by his experiments are better than the 
old ways. This responsibility will require all 
the research worker’s patience, tact, enthusiasm 
and ingenuity, for years of training and habit 
formation, suspicion of that which is new or is 
not understood and administrative red tape 
stand in the way of understanding and desirable 
change. These must be swept aside, chiefly by 
persuasion, patient demonstration and faith in 
the good judgment and integrity of the research 
worker. 

Progress is being made in many places. The 
General College of the University of Minnesota 
has succeeded to a marked extent in changing 
the status quo in the light of its philosophy of 
social values and the results of research. The 
apparent suecess of the General College is at 
present one of the most promising factors in 
higher education. 

Pistor® recently exercised considerable inge- 
nuity in showing the extent to which the progres- 
sive methods used in his institution apparently 
cause more growth in such desirable traits as 
cooperation, initiative, ete., than other methods 
while knowledge of traditional subject-matter 
did not suffer. More men and women interested 
in research should conduct studies similar to that 
of Pistor’s; for he not only conducted an inter- 
esting and valuable experiment, but he showed 
how teachers who believe in “progressive” prin- 
ciples may define their terms, procedures and 
values so that others will have objective and 
verifiable data on which to base their reasoning. 

MecConn® has shown with both clarity and 
humor some of the vital differences which “pro- 
gressives” and “research men” in education think 
exist between them. Perhaps the most impor- 


5 Frederick Pistor, Jr., Jour. Educational Re- 
search, 28: 6, February, 1935. 

6 Max McConn, Educational Record, 15: 1, Janu- 
ary, 1934. 
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tant of these differences is concerned with the 
measurability of desirable educational outcomes, 
such as initiative, cooperation, ete. The “pro- 
gressives” frequently claim these can not be 
measured. MeConn points out some instances 
of the excellent progress which is being made in 
reconciling these differences. 

Another responsibility which the research 
worker in a teachers college must assume is that 
of educating his colleagues in the so-called “sci- 
entific method” as applied to the administrative, 
curricular and instructional problems of the 
college. There is not enough time available, 
because of class work and faculty committee 
engagements, for the few men and women spe- 
cially trained in research to apply research 
methods to the solution of nearly all the impor- 
tant problems which arise. This difficulty is 
being increasingly realized by research workers 
in all types of educational positions. Many be- 
lieve that the only solution is for educators to 
cooperate more fully than in the past. Much of 
the extensive research supervised by the Bureau 
of Educational Research of Ohio State Univer- 
sity has been placed on a cooperative basis. The 
cooperative test movement sponsored by the 
American Council on Education is another ex- 
ample of extensive cooperation for the sake of 
obtaining more valid and reliable results. 

An essential prerequisite for such cooperative 
research is confidence in the integrity and schol- 
arship of the few members of the faculty who 
are specially trained in research techniques. If 
research workers will hold this requirement con- 
tinually in the forefront of their thinking they 
will be aided in finding or making the necessary 
time to read and study extensively, in cultivating 
good humor, courtesy, thoughtfulness and _ per- 
suasiveness and in taking special care to show 
how useful the results of research may be so 
that all the faculty will agree that the time spent 
on it was well spent. 

How may this confidence be developed? In 
teachers colleges cooperative research may be 
stimulated by a faculty committee on research. 
The man or woman who is best trained in re- 
search methods should be appointed chairman. 
The other members should be appointed for a 
limited period so that each member of the faculty 
will have an opportunity to serve. Cooperation 
and confidence may sometimes be obtained 
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through the curriculum committee, if there is 
one. Through a discussion of “aims” or “objec- 
tives” and the extent to which these are being 
realized many problems arise which may be 
solved best by research techniques. Sometimes 
faculty meetings may be utilized. A systematic 
collection and distribution of articles and books 
on research often proves very useful. Through 
informal contacts and interviews suitable sug- 
gestions for reading may be made so that, gradu- 
ally, interest in and knowledge about research 
is built up. These are only a few of the ways 
which might be mentioned to bring about “re- 
search-mindedness” in a faculty. Education, 
both as an art and as a seience, will be greatly 
benefited if the faculty’s attitude toward research 
is improved at the same time that knowledge of 
the merits and limitations of research is in- 
creased. In this way enthusiasm will be tem- 
pered by wise skepticism; real values will be 
retained; inaccuracies and inadequacies will be 
gradually eliminated. 

A responsibility akin to that toward faculty 
is the one the research worker owes to students 
and public. In his classes and in the talks 
which he gives to community groups he should 
try to foster the “scientific attitude.” Ohio State 
University’? has developed some good methods 
for use with students. A careful analysis of 


THE PRINCETON INSTITUTE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDY 

THE Trustees of the Institute for Advanced 
Study met in New York recently with prac- 
tically a complete attendance. The committee 
on site reported that pursuant to the powers 
conferred upon them previously by the board 
they had purchased for the future uses of the 
institute the so-called Olden Farm, south and 
west of Battle Farm and practically adjoining 
the Graduate College of Princeton University, 
and that in addition they had purchased a con- 
siderable number of lots adjoining the golf 
course and the site of the Graduate College, as 
well as the large house on the corner of Alex- 
ander Street and College Road. Thus the insti- 


7 Ralph W. Tyler, Educational Research Bulletin, 
11: 1, 2, January 6, 1932. 
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student behavior is made with a view to finding 
aspects of this behavior which may be indicative 
of the “scientific attitude.” 

It may be argued that these additions to the 
usual duties of research workers might apply in 
an ideal situation, but that with the time avail- 
able and the conditions which obtain at present, 
few, if any, will assume them. Perhaps this 
contention is true, but if it is, both education and 
research will suffer greatly. For the best good 
of education, research workers must accept more 
responsibility than in the past for examining 
educational values and teaching colleagues as 
well as students and public the ways in which 
research may help clarify educational thinking. 
Progress in education will be more rapid if re- 
search workers constantly do their best to assume 
these additional responsibilities. They should 
use a little more of that meager one third of their 
time in evaluating their research activities in 
terms of human needs and values and in spread- 
ing the gospel of the “scientific attitude” not in 
the narrow sense of an over-emphasis on method 
for its own sake, but as a useful and effective 
means of evaluating conflicting points of view. 


C. C. UpSHALL 
WASHINGTON STATE 
NoRMAL SCHOOL 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


tute will possess a site of 200 acres contiguous 
to the Princeton campus. No further purchases 
of property are in contemplation at this time and 
no plans whatsoever have been formed for build- 
ing. For several years to come the institute 
will, it is believed, continue to oceupy a certain 
amount of space in Fine Hall and its present 
administrative quarters at 20 Nassau Street, and 
perhaps utilize the house above mentioned. 

The School of Humanistie Studies, which was 
inaugurated a year ago with the appointment 
of Professor Erwin Panofsky, formerly of the 
University of Hamburg, and Professor Ben- 
jamin D. Meritt, formerly a professor of Greek 
in the Johns Hopkins University, was increased 
by appointing to professorships Professor E. A. 
Lowe, of the University of Oxford; Professor 
Ernst Herzfeld, formerly of the University of 
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Berlin, and Professor W. A. Campbell, director 
of the expedition engaged in the excavation of 
the ancient city of Antioch. Professor Lowe, 
though born in America, has spent practically 
his whole life in Europe, where he has devoted 
himself to the compilation of an exhaustive ecol- 
lection and interpretation of Latin inscriptions. 
While a professor in Oxford he has been asso- 
ciated with the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, which has liberally contributed to his 
support and with which he will continue to be 
associated in this capacity. Of his great work, 
two magnificent volumes have already been 
issued by the Clarendon Press of Oxford. It 
is hoped that by coming to America and utiliz- 
ing the treasures of the Morgan Library, which 
Miss Belle Greene, the librarian, has offered to 
place at his disposal, and other collections in 
this country, he will be enabled to complete his 
monumental work within the next eight years. 

Professor Herzfeld, while holding a professor- 
ship in the University of Berlin, has devoted 
his life to the study of Islamic art and is an out- 
standing scholar in this field. His publications 
have been numerous and fundamental. His 
greatest work was the excavation of Persepolis, 
the results of which he will now be enabled to 
publish after his material has been moved from 
Persia to Princeton, where it will be perma- 
nently housed. Since his dismissal from his 
official post a few months ago by the present 
German government he has made his home in 
London. 

Professor Campbell is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth of 1926 and holds the degree of master 
of fine arts from Princeton University. For 
three years he held a Carnegie fellowship while 
engaged in his studies at Princeton. In recent 
years he has been director of the excavation of 
Antioch. 

The board was informed that Professor James 
W. Alexander had been invited by the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge to lecture at the university 
during the coming spring term, and that Pro- 
fessor John von Neumann had accepted a simi- 
lar invitation from the University of Paris. 

The board endorsed a statement made by the 
director reaffirming its adherence to the purpose 
for which the institute was founded, namely, that 
it should be an informal institution consisting 
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of autonomous schools, the members of which 
are free to cross from one field to another and 
the sole purpose of which is to be the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the further training of 
young men who have given conclusive evidence 
that they are intellectually equipped for a career 
of this sort. As in the past, there are no entrance 
conditions, though it is supposed that no one 
who has not already received his Ph.D. degree 
will be admitted. Evidence of original capacity 
will, however, be the determining consideration. 
Once admitted, the institute has absolutely no 
fixed routine. Individuals make with the several 
professors the arrangements calculated to pro- 
mote their own purposes. By inaugurating a 
higher seale of salaries and retiring allowance, 
professors are enabled to concentrate their en- 
tire time and thought on their work, and the 
full-time scheme which is now operative in a 
number of medical schools now prevails through- 
out the institute. 

The relations with Princeton University are of 
the most intimate and informal character. Work- 
ers in either institution have access to all the 
opportunities furnished by the other as a matter 
of course and without expense. The trustees 
and the faculty of Princeton University have ex- 
tended to the institute every possible facility en- 
joyed by the members of the Princeton faculty. 
Thus the two institutions, while technically sepa- 
rate, are organically combined for the purpose 
of promoting American scholarship. 

During the current year approximately fifty 
workers—or “members” as they will hereafter be 
called—have been admitted to the institute. 
They come from all sections of America and 
Europe, from Oxford, Cambridge, University of 
Brussels, University of Berlin, University of 
Vienna, University of Warsaw, University of 
Gottingen and other European universities, as 
well as American universities situated in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

The trustees of the institute will hold their 
next meeting at Princeton in the course of the 
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SCHOOL BOOKS OF OTHER DAYS IN 
THE NEWARK LIBRARY EXHIBIT 
THE little red schoolhouse and the genera- 

tions of American children who studied in it 

are recalled in a large exhibit of old American 
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school books, prints of early school scenes and 
other schoolroom accessories which was shown at 
the Newark Public Library during December 
and January. 

More than seven hundred volumes, some of 
them of great rarity, dating from the early 
eighteenth century up to modern text-books now 
in use, were lent for the exhibit by numerous 
individuals and institutions in all parts of the 
country. Among the well-known collections of 
old school books drawn upon were those at 
Columbia, Harvard, Rutgers and New York 
Universities, the American Antiquarian Society 
and various museums and publishing houses. 

Bearing the sprawling signatures and the 
seribblings of the boys and girls who carried 
them to school in other days, and illustrated 
with quaintly amusing woodcuts, these old text- 
books carry with them a world of associations 
for all those who enjoy recalling their school 
days. In addition to the books, the exhibit in- 
cluded old diplomas, “rewards of merits,” old 
slates, “scholar’s companion” and similar objects 
from early schoolrooms. 

An illustrated catalogue of the exhibit writ- 
ten by Mr. Will S. Monroe, formerly of the 
Montclair State Teachers College, contains a 
brief survey of the history of American school 
books. The list of those contributing to the 
exhibit carries more than one hundred and fifty 
names from as widely separated parts of the 
country as California, Wisconsin, Virginia and 
New England. 

Several of the most famous and widely read 
volumes ever published in this country held 
places of honor in the exhibit. These are the 
New England Primer, Noah Webster’s Blueback 
Speller and the celebrated McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Readers. Each of these titles is reported to 
have sold well into the millions of copies, a 
record no other book, except the Bible, can 
approach. Of the New England Primer, of 
which several rare editions were shown, it was 
said that it “taught millions of American chil- 
dren to read, and none to sin.” Although pub- 
lished more than 150 years ago, Noah Webster’s 
celebrated Speller, of which a number of the 
early copies bound in the old-fashioned wooden 
covers were shown, is still in active use. Liter- 
ally innumerable copies of this little book were 
printed, and it is said that the profits from it 
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supported Noah Webster and his family for 
twenty years while he compiled his Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

The McGuffey Readers, that held sway in the 
schools within the memory of many men and 
women, were represented both by early editions 
and by a complete set of facsimile reproductions 
which Henry Ford sponsored a few years ago. 
Mark Sullivan, in his book “Our Times,” says 
of the Readers that “to millions, to probably 
nine out of ten average Americans, what taste 
of literature they got from McGuffey’s was all 
they ever had.” Such universally known and 
loved poems as “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” 
“The Old Oaken Bucket” and “The Boy Stood 
on the Burning Deck” are known and loved pre- 
cisely because millions of American school chil- 
dren read and memorized them in McGuffey’s 
Readers. The first of these Readers, a primer 
for the youngest children, was published by 
McGuffey just one hundred years ago, in 1836, 
and the total sales of the series are estimated by 
the publishers to have exceeded 122 million 
copies. A complete set of early McGuffey Read- 
ers is a collector’s item of considerable value. 

“Reading without Tears,” issued by Harper’s 
and bearing the date 1882, is a charming illus- 
trated little primer, whose title is characteristic 
of the group of books that attempted to make 
easy the paths of the young scholars. “Lu Lu 
Multiplier” is a gaily colored introduction to the 
multiplication tables, issued about the same time, 
that contains such rhymes as “Twice 1 are 2, 
This is for Lu Lu.” “The Poetical Geography,” 
by George Van Waters, attempted to teach the 
capitals of the states by such rhymes as: 


In Maine, Augusta, on the Kennebeck, 
Just fifty miles if I recollect. 


The Peter Parley books for children, in which 
S. G. Goodrich spun fascinating stories about 
history and geography, were also among the 
popular text-books of the last century, some of 
the Parley titles selling as many as a million 
copies. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin fame, also wrote a geography for 
school use, which is chiefly remarkable for the 
way in which Mrs. Stowe compares foreign 
countries to America, always to the detriment 
of the other countries. 
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Singing books, writing books, letter writers, 
drawing books, texts on elocution, moral lessons 
for the young, were among other types of early 
school books ineluded in the Newark Library 
exhibit. For each volume there was prepared a 
brief label telling of the history and use of the 
book. 

Among the other prints which illustrated the 
exhibit were pictures of numerous little wooden 
schoolhouses of the past century, old-time spell- 
ing bees, school masters, the wooden benches on 
which the scholars sat, the wood stove around 
whieh the teacher and student alike huddled in 
the winter months, and similar scenes. 

The American School Book Exhibit 
shown in the corridors and the Art Department 
gallery of the Newark Publie Library. It re- 
mained on exhibit until the end of January. 

RusseLL Newcoms 
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RELATING ORIENTAL RESEARCH TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 

AN economist needs to have a bit of Mongo- 
lian translated; a high-school senior writes for 
“any free pamphlet on world peace and the 
relations of China and Japan”; a committee of 
business women asks for a bibliography on 
China for a study group. In these three typical 
inquiries are suggested the work of the educa- 
tion department of the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. In the answering 
of such questions may be found not only the 
philosophy of education of this particular re- 
search organization, but two of the chief prob- 
lems that must be solved by educators to-day. 

The Institute of Pacifie Relations began as a 
zroup of research workers, who investigated the 
problems underlying the conflicts between Pa- 
cifie area nations. To leave such research repos- 
ing on library shelves in ponderous reference 
books was to frustrate it. The task was not 
complete until the new facts had been presented 
in such form that the hypothetically interested 
publie could absorb them. Only thus could such 
research be a stimulus to social action. 

But it soon became apparent that there was 
a lag between the supply of facts and the de- 
mand on the part of the public for enlighten- 
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ment. This added the problem of stimulating 
an intellectual market for ideas and information 
about the Far East to the already huge task of 
investigation. It was necessary to awaken the 
interest of American scholars to the wealth of 
material in the Far East, partly by developing 
the tools of scholarship and making possible 
their work, through improved language teach- 
ing, bibliographies, translations, ete., partly by 
making it practical for them to devote full in- 
terest to a field notably lacking in popular sup- 
port. It was necessary to provide the teaching 
materials, text-books, courses, reading lists, 
visual education aids and special teacher-train- 
ing courses in order to awaken interest in the 
Far East in the secondary schools. And it was 
necessary to assist adult study groups to use 
already existing material in their courses. 

The first task—that of equipping American 
scholars to handle Far Eastern research success- 
fully—has given rise to some extremely interest- 
ing work. One of the first tasks was that of 
stimulating universities to offer adequate lan- 
guage training. As a test-case, Russian language 
was studied. New teaching materials were pre- 
pared and a group of adult students, who needed 
a reading knowledge of the language as a tool 
in their research, took an intensive summer 
course, organized by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and the Harvard Summer School, in 
which the students concentrated on language. 
The second such summer course held at Colum- 
bia in 1935 has proved conelusively that this 
language can be taught in much less time than 
had previously been supposed, and the language 
school is now ready to take its place in the cur- 
ricula of the universities. A similar experiment 
is now under way with Chinese language. There 
is too much information of value and impor- 
tance locked away in Chinese ideographs for 
Western scholars to ignore, simply because up 
to the present time learning that language has 
always been a long-time job, impractical for the 
non-specialist to undertake. It offers a chal- 
lenge to modern psychology and_ teaching 
science. 

No less important than the language-teaching 
problem is that of persuading American scholars 
that the Oriental aspect of economies, sociology, 
geology, education, ete., should be studied in 
relation to the subject-matter, not as a separate 
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field. To study China as such is now as absurd 
as to study France or Canada as a separate 
phenomenon. One of the most effective ways of 
accomplishing this change of mind among 
scholars is through the circulation of informa- 
tion among research workers regarding studies 
in their own fields, which relate to the Oriental 
countries. Such lists of current work have been 
published and, to judge from the comments of 
those who have seen them, they fill a real need. 

The development of reference lists, especially 
for periodicals and other fugitive material, and 
union lists for libraries on Oriental subjects is 
another task to which the institute pays much 
attention. 

Although public secondary schools must neces- 
sarily look to the research workers of the col- 
leges and universities for new material, it is 
essential for some one to stimulate the process 
of transferring new facts from the university to 
the normal school, and from the normal school 
to the high school. Too often it is nobody’s 
business to keep high-school texts up-to-date 
with university discoveries. Realizing the diffi- 
culty of any wholesale attempt to remould 
America’s individualistic state school systems, 
the institute has concentrated on California and 
the Territory of Hawaii, two places where in- 
terest in the Orient is naturally strong. Col- 
laboration between the institute and state school 
authorities has resulted in study courses on Far 
Eastern affairs being included in the official eur- 
ricula. Special texts have been prepared and 
used in the Honolulu schools, on China, Japan, 
Russia and the Philippine Islands. These have 
not been published, and will not be until after 
revision on the basis of teachers’ suggestions. 

Whenever the newspapers feature stories 
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about the Far East there is a wave of interest 
among adult study groups throughout the coun- 
try. This calls forth a number of popular 
pamphlets, reading lists and study outlines, 
While this interest is topical, rather than schol. 
arly, it gives a very significant index not only 
to popular demand for information, but to the 
gaps in knowledge. 

And so the education department of this par- 
ticular research organization functions—equip- 
ping scholars and facilitating their research, 
providing the tools and preparing the informa- 
tion for the secondary school, and advising and 
directing independent adult study. Many 
projects besides those mentioned are being ear- 
ried on at present in these three spheres of activ- 
ity. Production of books and articles, of charts, 
a moving picture, bibliographies, occasional 
radio speeches and public addresses are a regu- 
lar part of the work program. 

Carrying out these varied aspects of the edu- 
cational job has indicated very clearly two seri- 
ous gaps in the American educational set-up. 
One is in the field of research, where the lack 
of thorough-going clearing-house facilities 
causes a chaos of duplication and misdirected 
effort. The other is in the field of adult “leisure 
time” study, where lack of coordination between 
researcher and popularizer reacts to the great 
disadvantage of investigator, middleman and 
public. The solving of these two difficulties is 
the problem not only of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, with its immediate interest in dissemi- 
nating information about the Orient, but of all 
research bodies in the country. 

RutH EarnsHAw 

AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF 

PAcIFIC RELATIONS 


QUOTATIONS 


TAXATION AND THE PITTSBURGH 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

In the legitimate efforts being made to arouse 
taxpayers to protest and to action in the interest 
of tax-rate reduction, the Board of Education is 
frequently made a conspicuous target of attack. 

The current criticism can be justified only 
upon the ground of the very limited scope of 
its focus. A true picture of the board’s steward- 
ship as a taxing body should inelude all the years 


of its existence, rather than just these depression 
years. Likewise, its policy as it affects the fu- 
ture is an important element in the picture. 

It was loaded at the beginning of its existence 
with indebtedness contracted by almost fifty dif- 
ferent taxing bodies, its predecessors. In addi- 
tion a program of repair and reconstruction of 
enormous proportions confronted the board. 
All that these two items alone involved, ignor- 
ing entirely the numerous new buildings de- 
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manded by the inerease in school population, 
has been accomplished by a tax levy throughout 
the years, so distributed as to keep the school 
tax at a sane, reasonable level. 

Little or nothing is heard of the fact that 
in the years of plenty any temptation to ap- 
proximate the wild spending of that era was 
consistently resisted. Salaries, always the larg- 
est item of expenditure, were not voluntarily 
increased by the board in either 1920 or 1929. 
A citizens’ committee recommended the last in- 
crease. The teacher’s acquiescence in a ten per 
cent. salary cut for the past three years, to- 
gether with a similar compulsory cut in all other 
board of education salaries and wages, helped 
to make possible the half mill reduction of the 
past two years. Critics might be reminded that 
the teachers’ was the first group of public em- 
ployees to make any such gesture for the relief 
of the tax burden. And how many know that 
during this period of salary retrenchment the 
superior teachers on the maximum salary level 
in the elementary schools were receiving just 
thirty dollars per year more than the supervisor 
of city stables with a salary of $1,950, far the 
lowest paid person on a list of fifty-one mu- 
nicipal department and bureau heads. The 
ereat majority of the experienced elementary 
teachers were receiving $150 less per year than 
the aforesaid supervisor of city stables, while 
full-time teachers awaiting permanent appoint- 
ment have been drawing but $60 per calendar 
month. 

The board’s record in the matter of bonded 
indebtedness, when compared with the city and 
county records, in fairness, calls for favorable 
publicity. In round figures, reckoned on a per- 
centage basis, 14.6 per cent. of the board of 
edueation’s budget is expended in sinking fund 
and interest charges on bonded indebtedness, 
while the city expends 30.9 per cent. and the 
county 51.3 per cent. of their budgets for the 
same item. In other words, the board of edu- 
cation pays its bills without increasing its tax 
rate, while the city and county keep their tax 
rate down by bond issues. These must eventu- 
ally be paid, with continually increasing penal- 
ties for the taxpayers, in interest charges. 

The board has always kept within the limits 
of its legal bonding privileges of 20 per cent. 
of the assessed property valuation, although it 
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might conceivably have called upon the people 
on several occasions to vote it the other 5 per 
cent. permitted by law. The board’s present 
levy is the lowest tax rate prevailing in the past 
fifteen years. These facts should have equiva- 
lent publicity with the demands for a decrease 
in school taxation—The Pittsburgh School 


Bulletin. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

THE annual report of the city superintendent 
of schools has set a precedent that is alluring 
and in a sense perilous, for it seems difficult to 
live up to it. It is a striking departure from its 
thirty-six predecessors in that it has not a for- 
bidding aspect. Citizens who have not been in- 
side schoolrooms will be surprised to know what 
attractive places some of them are. The pictures 
illustrating from real life the activities of the 
children are so diverting that one first looks at 
them before turning to the text which they illus- 
trate. 

We have spoken of the “individuation” of 
teaching—the effort to provide schools in which 
“all the children may be educated.” This does 
not mean the same for all, but an adaptation 
which will insure such an education as will be of 
utmost help to each child. This objective has 
been technically and rather too pedantically de- 
fined in the report as “seeking to effect in a 
democracy the actualization of the potentiality 
of each individual in consonance with and for 
the development of a continuously developing 
society.” In the little district school of fifty or 
seventy-five years ago the real teachers made 
the adjustment through better acquaintance with 
their pupils and their own ingenuity and good 
sense. In the great city schools the process of 
“individuation” is more difficult, but the pictures 
make visible the process and give promise of re- 
duced retardation. The volume itself has a 
luxurious appearance, but there should be such 
a demand for it that, if put on sale, it should 
meet the cost of publication. 

Private schools have been accustomed to send 
out publications of this nature, with presumed 
profit. The school of a million pupils, in which 
the hopes of many millions more are centered, 
may appropriately be set forth in such fashion 
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as to represent the ideals of education in a 
democracy—so revealed as to make citizens will- 
ing to sacrifice lesser things for them. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie once said of the city’s 
provision for even higher education, that if all 
the taxes he paid into the city treasury were as 
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well spent as the portion used for the support of 
the City College, he would be as glad to pay his 
taxes as to make gifts to his own child. This 
illuminated report should make taxpayers realize 
that they are getting back something worth the 
spending.—The New York Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE ASSOCIATED ACADEMIC 
PRINCIPALS CONFERENCE 

Tue fifty-first annual conference of the Aca- 
demic Principals Association of New York State 
was held in Syracuse from December 26 to 28, 
1935. This conference embraces all the secon- 
dary schools of New York State. The theme of 
this year’s conference was “The Readjustment 
of Secondary Education: How Shall We Put 
Our Philosophy into Practice?” It was my 
function in this meeting to present a “Critical 
Review of the Conference.” This review is sum- 
marized in the following discussion. 

There was extensive deliberation concerning 
a new social order. All seemed to agree that a 
new social order is in the offing. The principals 
confronted the issue—W hat is to be the function 
of the secondary school as pertains to the new 
social order? One school of thought—protégées 
of Rugg, Counts, Kilpatrick and Newlon—holds 
that it is the function of the school to establish 
the new social order. By such token the publie 
school is to be a positive force in initiating social, 
economic and political reform. The second 
school of thought—protégées of Briggs, Bagley, 
Kandel and Reisner—holds that it is the fune- 
tion of the secondary school to perpetuate the 
form of organized society which the public has 
accepted at any particular time. This latter 
position does not presume a static society, nor 
does it presume autocratically-controlled teach- 
ing. It is my conviction that the speakers of 
this conference and the Academie Principals of 
New York State favor the second point of view, 
in terms of actual practices in their schools. I 
am personally in favor of the second view-point. 
It is obvious that the role of education in rela- 
tion to a new social order involves such contro- 
versial problems as academic freedom, teachers 
oaths and indoctrination. 


The Academic Principals in this conference 
are in general agreement on a few fundamental 
principles or broad generalizations. They are 
in general acceptance of the nine theses pro- 
posed by the Committee on Secondary School 
Problems. They favor the comprehensive or 
cosmopolitan secondary school with its varied 
curriculums and pupils of different abilities, 
races and social background. The principals 
believe that the fundamental objective of the 
high school should be the same for the rural 
and for the city pupil. The program of this 
conference and personal contacts convince me 
that principals heartily approve the new cur- 
riculum and diploma set-up in New York State. 
The public at large and the principals of New 
York State regard the fundamental objective of 
the high school to be general or liberal education. 
Dr. George M. Wiley in this conference and in 
his published addresses has emphasized the role 
of secondary education as a force for social 
democracy. Dr. Fales, state director of indus- 
trial arts, has emphasized throughout the state 
during the last year the contribution which his 
field should make to general education, not voca- 
tional education. Dr. Reed, state director of 
commercial work, has stressed similar emphasis 
in his field. I have been particularly impressed 
with the broad point of view of these men in 
interpreting their specific fields in terms of the 
total curriculum set-up. These men suggest 
that for many pupils their special fields should 
be used to provide sequences in Group II or 
electives in Group III, rather than for special 
diplomas. 

The program of the conference announced 
that “the idea of selectivity is given up.” The 
idea of selectivity should be given up in the 
sense that the secondary school should be open 
to all the children of all the people, that educa- 
tion should be adapted to the needs of all pupils. 
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The secondary school should be selective, how- 
ever, Within itself. We should select pupils of 
abstract interests or abilities from those of non- 
abstract interests or abilities. Dr. Inglis stressed 
several years ago the differentiating function of 
secondary education. Dean MeConn in this con- 
ference has emphasized the need for non-selec- 
tivity before entrance and of differentiation or 
‘selection after entrance, to the secondary school. 

How to meet individual differences has been 
the most urgent problem of the conference. Dr. 
Wiley and Dr. Skinner, of the State Depart- 
ment, stressed the changing character of the 
secondary school population and the consequent 
complex problems. It appeared to all members 
of the conference that maladjustment of the 
curriculum in terms of the needs of all pupils 
had been the chief cause of waste in secondary 
education. Principals were in general agree- 
ment that the present high-school population 
should be educated, not eliminated, as Dr. Hugh 
H. Stewart, of Mt. Vernon, and Principal Roy 
Butterfield, of Rochester, emphasized. The less 
sifted pupils should have equality of oppor- 
tunity along with the gifted. Equality of oppor- 
tunity should not mean identity of opportunity. 
Dean MeConn has well said in this conference: 
‘Plainly, then, what we need is more standards: 
many highly differentiated and carefully graded 
standards, adapted to as many kinds of capacity, 
and also to as many levels of capacity, as we can 
identify and reasonably segregate.” The solu- 
tion for secondary education lies not in reducing 
the edueation of all pupils to a dead level, but in 
giving to each pupil the kind and amount of 
education which he is able to receive. Stand- 
ards may be preserved for all groups, the bright 
and the dull. 

Thesis VI of the Committee on Secondary 
School Problems says: “The purpose of differ- 
entiated curriculums should not be to provide 
for different ability levels. Different ecurricu- 
lums should provide for different interests; there 
will be several levels of ability in each curricu- 
lum.” As a theoretical generalization, the above 
thesis appears sound; as a principle of actual 
procedure, it is not accepted by New York State 
principals. In a diseussion of this thesis, it 
should be remembered that homogeneous group- 
ing is impracticable, except in the larger schools. 
When thesis VI was originally proposed, Dean 
Holmes of Harvard said, “It takes more brains 
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to pursue some curricula than it does others.” 
Professor Spalding expressed himself similarly. 
I am personally in agreement with Dean Holmes. 
Historically, the secondary school program was 
broadened in order to provide for the abilities 
of pupils not academically-minded. Industrial 
arts, commercial subjects and homemaking were 
proposed with this aim in mind. I believe this 
argument still has considerable value. To pro- 
pose materials of different levels for all curricula 
is simple; to administer such a plan in most New 
York State high schools is difficult if not impos- 
sible. Soper has recently stated that more than 
one third of New York State’s high schools have 
fewer than 100 pupils, and that nearly two 
thirds have fewer than 200 pupils. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, it is my deliberate conviction that 
different curricula may well require different 
amounts and kinds of intelligence. In plain 
terms, I believe those in the college entrance 
group should have the highest abstract intelli- 
gence, as measured by Binet-Simon. I consider 
that equally high abstract intelligence should 
not be necessary to master the elements now 
taught or that should be taught in industrial 
arts, commercial and homemaking courses. 
Coxe, in a study of the high-school population 
for the Committee on Seeondary School Prob- 
lems, found that the average intelligence quo- 
tient of pupils in the college entrance and 
academic curriculums was higher than in the 
industrial arts curriculum. In this condition, I 
can see no cause for alarm. 

Curriculum adjustment to meet individual 
needs is difficult in the small high school. How- 
ever, a great deal may be done even in the small 
school. First of all, a general or college entrance 
curriculum can be provided. If the school is 
too small for any other curriculum, enrichment 
courses may be provided under the major and 
minor sequences of Group II. If the school is 
too small for enrichment courses under Group 
II, a single enrichment course may be given 
under Group III. Such a course could be given 
in commercial work, in industrial arts or in 
homemaking. In the administration of the cur- 
riculum of the small high school, there is ample 
opportunity for the use of special techniques of 
enrichment. Some subjects may be alternated, 
as for example physics and chemistry, History 
A and History B. Some subjects in which only 
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one or two able pupils are registered may well 
be individualized and the pupil held to the 
required mark of 75 per cent. Two classes may 
sometimes be combined, as in industrial arts 
and homemaking. Some schools have employed 
supervised correspondence study, although I am 
not personally enthusiastic about this latter 
form of enrichment. Clem and Derby, in a 
recent study, found that a large per cent. of 
small New York State high schools employ 
some of the above special techniques of enrich- 
ment. A small high school should not offer 
more than one foreign language nor more than 
three years of it. In some eases, it is advisable 
to alternate the second and third years. 

The new 1935 curriculum set-up in New York 
State enables the secondary school to provide 
a sound educational program. Core curriculum 
subjects are provided in Group I. Flexibility is 
provided through the major and minor sequences 
of Group II and the four electives of Group IIT. 
The new set-up provides for both integration 
and differentiation, two fundamental principles 
of all curriculum making. There are six con- 
stants in all junior high-school grades; three 
constants in the senior high-school grades. The 
general courses come in the early years of sec- 
ondary education, the more specialized courses 
in the later years. The new program stresses 
English, social studies and health. The college 
entrance diploma has been liberalized through 
placing science on the same basis as foreign 
language. Flexibility is provided through at 
least nine diplomas, four of which are in the 
commercial field. The requirement of ninth- 
year science in our industrial and scientifie world 
seems sound. Few could object to ninth-year 
social studies. No foreign language is abso- 
lutely required for any diploma, even college 
entrance. Mathematics is not required of all 
pupils in the ninth grade. Guidance, either 
formal or informal, is recommended throughout 
the six-year program. Under the new program 
the fields of music, art, homemaking and indus- 
trial arts are placed on a more dignified basis. 
The average secondary school can now give these 
subjects more adequate attention. The new cur- 


riculum provides better opportunity for meeting 
the needs of pupils. 

Each principal has a grave responsibility in 
the administration of the new curriculum set-up 
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in New York State. It is my deliberate judg. 
ment that when all factors are considered the 
college entrance curriculum should be the first 
one offered in a four-year or six-year secondary 
school. The second curriculum should provide 
for the general high-school diploma in academic 
fields. The third curriculum in a secondary 
school should be determined by local needs. Ip 
a farming community, the third curriculum in- 
terest will be agriculture; in a suburb of New 
York City, probably commercial. In the selee- 
tion of a curriculum the pupil, the parent and 
the school should normally have a part. In case 
of controversy, the desire of the parent and the 
child should prevail. The school may well bring 
scientific and moral pressure upon the parent in 
directing a pupil toward a particular curricu- 
lum. The school should never compel the selee- 
tion of a particular curriculum. Our present 
instruments for determining abilities and pre- 
seribing adjustments are too haphazard and 
inaccurate. In the administration of the cur- 
riculum, all pupils should take some work in 
practical arts and homemaking in the junior 
high school. 

The importance of guidance bulked large 
throughout the conference. It will be recalled 
that the need for guidance was emphasized by 
the Committee on Secondary School Problems; 
also, by the State Department in inaugurating 
the new curriculum set-up. Thus far the State 
Department has not demanded formal courses in 
guidance. Some secondary schools now admin- 
ister formal courses with special guidance coun- 
selors and elaborate systems of measuring and 
recording data. In other schools, the guidance 
program is conducted informally by the princi- 
pal, homeroom teachers and classroom teachers. 
It is probable that the State Department will 
eventually set up definite requirements in the 
field of guidance. In the meantime, the depart- 
ment will probably await with interest the gui- 
dance programs which individual initiative will 
develop in the schools of the state. 

The case for homogeneous grouping is not 
proved. MeGaughy at Columbia has vigorously 
opposed homogeneous grouping, particularly on 
the elementary school level. On the contrary, 
Principal Weber at Batavia has grouped for 
years in all subjects, even industrial arts. Mr. 
Weber believes the advantages far outweigh the 
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disadvantages. A study by Calhoun and Clem 
shows that homogeneous grouping is the common 
practice in New York State junior high schools. 
The composite judgment of those schools which 
have tried homogeneous grouping would seem to 
indicate that they do not consider it the sine qua 
non of school organization. Efficient school 
administration does not consist in fetish of or- 
canization. It is interesting to reflect in this 
connection that Rochester, the forerunner and 
widely publicized city of junior high schools in 
the Kast, has not to-day a single junior high 
school. Fetish of organization does not assure 
ood school work. It is what is done in the 
school that counts. It is possible to do good 
school work even in an 8-4 organization. No one 
can conelude at the present time that homoge- 
neous grouping is superior to heterogeneous. In 
the large system, most principals prefer the 
homogeneous plan. In the small system, homo- 
veneous grouping is impracticable except within 
the same class as practiced for example at 
Greene, New York. Definite differentiation of 
courses on an A, B, C level has made little head- 
way in New York State secondary schools. 
There are strong theoretical and practical argu- 
ments against A, B, C differentiation. 

The Academic Principals Association has been 
seriously concerned with the problem of college 
entrance, as indicated by the report of Dr. Hugh 
H. Stewart’s committee. Studies of McKown, 
Coxe and Stewart indicate that college entrance 
requirements are becoming more liberal. Greater 
emphasis is now placed on the character and per- 
sonality of entering students than some years 
ago. Prineipals must admit that ultimately each 
individual college has the technical right to 
determine who shall enter its doors. Progress 
can be made only through the cooperative attack 
of prineipals and college men on mutual prob- 
lems. College registrars believe that the best 
prediction of a student’s success in college is his 
suecess in high school. In terms of objective 
studies, the registrars have a strong case, despite 
specifie studies to the contrary. Placing three 
years of science on the same basis as foreign 
language for the college entrance diploma in 
New York State has desirably liberalized this 
diploma. Coxe has shown in an earlier report 
of the college entrance committee that princi- 
pals desire more emphasis on social studies and 
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less on foreign languages and mathematics. A 
curricular study of Clem and Derby in small 
high schools of New York State reveals similar 
results. 

The Academic Principals in general practice 
have not accepted individualized techniques of 
instruction, as represented by Dalton and Win- 
netka. They have an academic interest in these 
experiments but do not organize their schools on 
such bases. Coxe has recently emphasized what 
he calls the soundness of the “group” concept. 
By this Coxe means that pupils of similar inter- 
est or abilities may well be grouped together 
for learning. The group may be an orchestra, a 
club or a first-year algebra class. Coxe can see 
no good reason why pupils of approximately 
equal ability should not be taught in the same 
group. 

The secondary school program should utilize 
the resources of the local community. Trips to 
shops, factories and museums as well as histori- 
cal pageants should enrich the instructional 
offering. Guidance should involve a study of 
local industries and activities. In a real sense 
the school should reflect community life. The 
school should offer a broad program of extra- 
curricular activities. There should probably be 
an extra-curricular period in the school day. 
Character as a goal of education was emphasized 
throughout the conference. The major opinion 
appeared to be that character should be taught 
indirectly through the social program than by 
direct instruction. It will be recalled this was 
the point of view accepted by the superinten- 
dents of America in a recent national yearbook. 

Regents examinations should not prevent the 
average New York State secondary school from 
providing an enriched educational program. 
Professors of education have frequently derided 
the Regents examinations. Likewise, some prin- 
cipals have insisted that public pressure is tre- 
mendous; that teachers, pupils and parents are 
interested only in Regents results. Dr. Skinner, 
director of the examinations and inspections 
division, has insisted that standing in Regents 
examinations should not be the only goal of a 
secondary school. He has stated, however, that 
by and large over a period of years a good school 
will stand well on Regents examinations. Dr. 
Skinner’s position seems a reasonable one. I do 
not believe that Regents examinations should 
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greatly hamper a good teacher or a good school. 
The excellent teacher can prepare for Regents 
examinations and do a great deal more. The 
poor teacher is held up to minimum standards. 
In recent years, there has been a tendency to 
reduce the number of Regents examinations. 
The questions have also become more liberal. It 
is obvious that the secondary school which sets 
up the Regents record as its only goal should 


MILL TAX SUPPORT OF STATE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

In connection with a study’ just completed of 
the relative desirability of allocated mill taxes 
and current legislative appropriations for the 
support of state institutions for higher educa- 
tion, the facts of a trend of ten years have been 
revealed. A former survey? dealt with state 
teachers colleges only, and found that these in- 
stitutions were supported in part by state mill 
taxes in ten states. These were Arkansas, Colo- 
Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Montana, 
Oregon, Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin. 
The present check, covering the fiseal year, 
1934-35, deals with all state institutions of 
higher education and finds eleven states in which 
funds from continuing mill taxes are received. 
These are Arkansas, Colorado, Maine, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Arizona, Washington and Wyoming. A 
number of states would have been ineluded in 
the 1924-25 list, if all institutions, as well as 
teachers colleges, had been sampled. These are 
such states as Wyoming, where all higher edu- 


rado, 


cation is concentrated in the university, and 
Wisconsin and New Hampshire, whose state 
universities formerly benefited from mill taxes. 

The shift among the states is indicated by the 
fact that only five of the original ten have re- 
tained this method of support. These are 
Colorado, Oregon and 
Washington. The discontinuance of the mill tax 


Arkansas, Montana, 


1A committee employed by the Presidents’ Asso- 
ciation—T. C. Doolittle, State School of Mines; 
G. S. Klemmedson, State College of Agriculture; 
D. C. Sowers, University of Colorado; F. L. Whit- 
ney, chairman, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. 

2 F. L. Whitney, Educational Administration 
and Supervision, xi: 473-480, October, 1925. 
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rank higher than a school which offers a broad 
educational program. It is easier to do one 
thing well than to do many things. To offer g 
broad educational program and to rank reason. 
ably well in Regents would seem to represent q 
desirable balance. 


Or.uIE M. Ciew 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
OwEco, N. Y. 





method with the onset of the depression is illus- 
trated in the state of Kentucky, where educa- 
tional leaders requested that the general assem- 
bly appropriate a definite biennial amount for 
each institution, that amount to be determined 
by actual student-unit costs. In the case of the 
University of Arizona, the original mill tax law 
is still on the statutes, but since about 1930, the 
state legislature has granted specifie appropria- 
tions without regard to actual amounts which 
the mill tax would yield. In order to save the 
university, it was necessary to do this or to raise 
the mill levy to take eare of depleted state- 
assessed valuations. 

The proportion of total support derived from 
mill taxes has remained practically the same for 
state teachers colleges over the ten-year interval. 
About two thirds of all funds have been and are 
obtained in this manner. However, if all types 
of state educational institutions are included in 
the caleulation for 1934-35, this proportion is 
lowered to a little over 50 per cent. 

A rough check of the proportion of support 
coming from direct legislative appropriation 
and other sources yields a percentage of ap- 
proximately 37 for teachers colleges in 1924-25, 
and this is 35 per cent. in the case of teachers 
colleges and 50 per cent. for all state educational 
institutions in 1934-35. Sources other than mill 
taxes and legislative appropriations include in- 
heritance taxes, railroad taxes, tax on intangible 
property, federal money, endowments, sale of 
products, revolving funds and receipts from 
student fees. 

The study of 1934-35 has included an inves- 
tigation of the effect of mill tax support, as 
contrasted with special legislative appropria- 
tion, upon a number of factors of cost for state 
higher education. For comparative purposes, 
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‘orAL AND UNIT FINANCE DATA FoR ALL STATE INSTITUTIONS oF HIGHER EDUCATION IN ELEVEN STATES HAVING 
A Mitt Tax LEVY AND IN ELEVEN PAirReEp States HAvING NO MILL TAX SUPPORT 
FOR THE SIX-YEAR Periop, 1928—1934a 














Per 


Per cent. 








Per ; Per cent. 
Yearand Student Educa- Student Popula- capita Cost of — FE ny a. education 
typeof enroll teagiex- unt tiona  costof state gov- state govern- (mil- > 
support mentb penditurese cost ng ernment 4 govern- mental lions)® aun 
‘ ” ment cost 
=— | on 3 4 5 : 8 9 10 11 





1928-29 


1. Mill tax 43,962 $14,914,290 $339.25 14,226,262 $1 


2, No mill 

tax . 71,509 24,971,011 
1929-30 

1. Mill tax 44,370 

2 No mill 

tax . %3,1562 


15,820,682 
26,477,403 


1930-31 
1. Mill tax 44,687 16,054,474 
”» No mill 


tax . 76,520 27,068,860 353.75 15,883,000 
1931-382 
1. Mill tax 43,798 
. No mill 
tax . 80,903 


1932-33 
1. Mill tax 40,164 
No mill 

tax . 80,056 


1933-34 
1. Mill tax 38,635 
2. No mill 
tax . 70,769 


15,208,685 


27,243,628 


336.74 16,029,000 


13,290,576 
25,958,039 


12,062,349 
25,371,505 


Average 
1. Mill tax 42,603 $14,558,509 


2, No mill 
tax . 75,485 26,181,741 


340.91 14,550,872 


.05 $254,896,389 $17.92 5.9 


349.20 15,393,363 1.62 257,889,948 


356.56 14,376,546 1, 
361.95 15,634,102 1 


0 298,862,005 
69 294,993,360 


359.26 14,532,606 1.10 315,548,636 


347.25 14,623,606 1 


330.91 14,728,606 0.90 
324.25 16,196,000 1.€0 


312.21 14,817,606 0.81 
358.51 16,336,000 1.55 


$1.00 
347.40 15,911,911 1.64 


$ 8,797 .0017 
10,107 .0025 


9,444 0017 


11,0388  .0024 


7,712 .0021 


1.70 29,802,129 20.76 8.2 10,038 .0027 
04 344,999,921 23.59 4.4 6,500 .0023 
1.70 381,090,479 23.78 7.1 8,120 .0033 
323,763,000 21.98 4.1 5,117 .0025 


398,152,000 6.5 6,716 .0026 


5,135 0023 
6,858 .0037 
21.20 4.9 $7,118 .0021 
8,813 .0028 


$307,613,990 


332,385,583 20.95 8.1 





a States having a mill tax: Nevada, Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Michigan, Maine, 


New Hampshire, Mississippi and Arkansas, 


States not having a mill tax: Arizona, Utah, Idaho, California, lowa, Vermont, Louisiana and Oklahoma. 
b Resident enrolment for the regular academic year, summer session excluded. ou 
ec Annual educational expenditures exclusive of capital outlay, summer school cost and extension activities. 


@ United States Bureau of the Census. 

e Brookshire Economic Service, Inc. 
the income and eost of state government is in- 
cluded also. Here a trend of six years, from 
1928-29, including 1933-34, has been obtained; 
and both total and certain unit costs are re- 
ported. Table I gives the essential data for both 
original and derived figures in the case of five 
variables, student enrolment, annual educational 
expenditure exclusive of capital outlay, summer 
school eosts, and extension activities, state 
population, state governmental cost, and total 
state income. 

Contrasts are shown between the eleven states 
now having mill levies for state higher education 
and eleven paired states in close proximity or in 
similar geographie and economic situations, so 
that this factor is held constant to some degree. 
For example, the data for Colorado and Utah 
are reported together, for Montana and Idaho, 


for Oregon and California, for Washington and 
Idaho, for Maine and Vermont, for Mississippi 
and Louisiana and for Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
In the same manner the University of Nevada 
and the University of Wyoming are contrasted 
with the University of Arizona, and Michigan 
Agricultural College with Iowa State College of 
Agriculture. 

The unit figures in Table I are, of course, 
more significant than the totals. The averages 
for the six-year trend show apparent differences 
in student-unit costs of $341 in mill tax situa- 
tions and $347 in other states, in per capita cost 
of higher education of $1.00 and $1.64, in per 
capita cost of state government of $21.20 and 
$20.95, in the per cent. that higher education 
cost is of state governmental cost of 4.9 per cent. 
and 8.1 per cent., and in the per cent. that edu- 
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Fig. 1. The per capita cost of education and the per capita cost of state government in eleven 


states having mill tax levies for the support of higher education and in eleven states not having mill 


levies for the six-year period, 1928-1934. 


cational cost is of total state income of .0021 
per cent. and .0028 per cent. The types of 
curves made over the six-year period have been 
ascertained for these five basic and five derived 
variables. Figure 1 gives an illustration of the 
surfaces of frequency obtained. The per capita 
eost of state higher education is contrasted with 
the per capita cost of state government. It is 
seen that the six-year period extends from pre- 
depression times to 1933-34, and it is interesting 
and significant to note that the four curves rise 
in the approximate middle of the graph and fall 
to the right with partial economic recovery. In 
the case of per capita education cost, this return 
seems to be slightly more marked in states with 


mill levies. This seems to indicate that state 


legislatures are taking care of higher education 
somewhat better where allocated mill levies are 
not available. 

For per capita governmental cost, the increase 
through the depression years up to 1931-32 is 
apparently excessive and is continued in states 
where there are no mill levies for higher educa- 


tion. No doubt the marked contrast in the edu- 
cation and the state government cost curves are 
most significant. If they were smoothed, a 
steady increase in the latter would appear up to 
1932-33, while higher education paid the penalty 
of lesser prestige from 1929 on. It is seen, also, 
that this drop in tax income was more marked 
where mill levies, lessened by lowered state as- 
sessed valuations, were in force. These are 
practically the same curves as were shown for 
per capita cost of higher education in Fig. 1, 
and the same interpretation may be suggested. 
The two lines for per cent. of decrease are very 
similar also to those for per capita education 
costs in Fig. 1, the change in mill-levy states 
dropping in a steeper decline than in situations 
where theoretically unstable biennial legislative 
support is depended on. 

Perhaps the most significant single unit-cost 
figure reported for the six-year period is that 
based on student enrolment and total cost of 
higher education. In Table II, the last summa- 
tion figures (item C) are taken directly from 
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TABLE II 
DIFFERENCES IN STUDENT-UNIT Costs IN STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN ELEVEN STATES 
Havinc A MILL Tax Levy PAIRED WITH STATES HavinG No MILL TAX Support FOR HIGHER Epv- 
CATION, GROUPED ACCORDING TO GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION FOR THE SIX-YEAR PERIOD, 1928-1934 

















Difference bin Standard 
Type of support Pairs of institution Student wane Seance : error of 
lial ’ unit cost a > the differ- 
Mill tax No mill tax ence b 
ley 1 2 3 4 5 6 
~ J, Western States 
1. Mill tax University of Nevada .......... $298.51 
2. No mill tax University of Arizona ......... 369.78 $71.27¢ + 21.24 
3. Mill tax OE ee, FOE CS 356.34 $146.38e + 15.79 
4. No mill tax MU Ne 6c Ce BAL ea he Oacee cook 209.96 
5. Mill tax I, 216. Cele h-« dons o.0e'e blocs 291.75 
6. No mill tax PO Se a en eee 395.25 103.50¢ + 20.45 
7. Mill tax CUM sivin chee ee ce ee sicunet 355.14 
8. No mill tax CRM a Mees atin alec s ceedeer 382.34 27.10 + 12.95 
9. Mill tax University of Wyoming ........ 467.44 
10. No mill tax University of Arizona .......... 369.78 97.66¢ + 23.91 
11. Mill tax WEUNNEEI  ole o e bresra'eld oo 66 ecores 290.87 
12. No mill tax pO ee ee eee Se 395.25 104.38¢ + 19.06 
AVOQRSGE™ oxo cd i panic ovis é iaioce dae Seesle slate water $348.53 
Diss Wee I a dino 64.6 6 CRs ee we emcees eR 343.34 
Bi, FHP OU WIE oni e in 3 Gai nhs ec secesentes 353.73 10.394 = 16.88 
II. Central States 
1. Mill tax Michigan State College of Agri- 
; culture and Applied Science .. $468.47 $32.54 + 20.86 
2. No mill tax Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts ..... 435.93 
IIf. Eastern States 
1. Mill tax pO Ee Pe ee re $322.24 
2. No mill tax WO SECS .Slemacisiane <cacaes 539.62 217.38c +11.61 
3. Mill tax PUOWE REOMIOIIIES® 56655 666 cc ee ees 385.14 
4. No mill tax WOE, SW bre vid cisiei ae ccd 0 sear 539.62 154.48¢ + 10.28 
ANCERGER accede cedack ee TPE LEC ere CL EERE CES $446.66 
E. Wn SA EO ncegtniadscccens mad ag wae aeecacala 354.52 
Se VERE AI oo oe ne Oe Ue dae easwnneee 539.62 $185.10e.d +11.76 
IV. Southern States = 
1. Mill tax MEE? cies ce ean eeewecncus $337.20 $ 52.63 + 20.70 
2. No mill tax LOUMIGTE. 2. cccscec Bw eraudareracdahs 284.57 
3. Mill tax Po Ee ee eee re ore 234.16 37.26 +14.18 
4. No mill tax MI ie 310 4.4 GU oeld oa neeeees 196.90 
AvevGgee Aids Tice de eee dace ctetovetebubee ands core $263.21 
A oi ab ene re eee ey era 285.68 44.95d + 23.60 
ee a ee ee eer are 240.73 
A. Average of significant differences 
D. WHRE WIE No orn 6 aa. os 00:06, cece esse wnce te $122.02c + 19.85 
Z.. WORE We SE os woe See ceseceesiceeosacec $130.22c + 16.53 
B. Actual total significant differences in favor of: 
Mill tax 
ee a eS ae ere $411.89 139.02¢ + 27.75 
The, SRGREG WHIEED BOG) TEE US ooo 6 ok Sc cccccewoewccs 272.87 
2. No mill tax f 
a. States with mill tak 2... cscccevcs @ ed viewaes 322.32 ee, 
b.. States with NO Mil tak <. ccsiccccccocceccss 447.90 125.58c + 17.07 
C. Averages based on the totals of eleven states 
RS eer eee rc ere ee ee 340.91 : : 
DS ee Mea se, as 6 ole WEG CLERKS «Haan e484 44 o0 347.40 6.49 + 8.48 





a Average student-unit costs for state institutions of higher education derived from total student enrolments 
and total educational expenditures. : ; : : 

b To be practically certain that a true difference in student-unit costs exists between states having mill 
tax levies and states not having mill tax levies for the support of higher education, the difference must be 
2.78 times as large as its standard error. 

c Significant and reliable differences. . , ‘ : : 

d Differences by regions in average student-unit costs in states with mill tax support and states without 
mill tax support. 

Tentative interpretation: Student-unit cost figures for pairs of states appear to be more reliable when 
considered upon the basis of single pair averages rather than on regional averages. Duplication of compara- 
tive states in eastern and western regions makes an undesirable situation for regional differences in these areas. 
Too, in three comparisons only one institution per state has been considered. A variable affecting the single 
institution may vary widely from the state average. ‘ 

A. The average of statistically reliable differences is $122.02+19.85 for those situations favoring mill 
tax support (two pairs) and $130.22 + 16.53 for those situations favoring no mill tax support (five pairs). This 
seems to favor the no mill tax situation. 

B. Actual total significant differences are statistically derived from data given in the pairings showing a 
reliable difference. The student-unit cost mean is derived from the unit-costs of all institutions in which a 
reliable difference appears. It is seen that the difference of $13.44 in unit-costs is in favor of the mill tax 
situation. 

C. The average student-unit costs for eleven paired situations differs by $6.49+8.48. This is not a 
reliable difference. It emphasizes the degree of similarity in unit-cost averages over wide areas. 
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the averages of column 4, Table I. It is seen 
that there is a difference of only $6.49 in favor 
of mill-tax states and that this difference itself 
is not statistically reliable. Further, examining 
the other summation figures of Table II, item A 
seems to favor to some degree no-mill-tax states, 
as both derived differences are reliable and that 
for situations where no mill levies are found 
slightly larger. But, when item B is examined, 
it is found that the most accurate calculation 
of total differences, which uses the obtained unit 
costs of all paired institutions where reliable 
difference appears, is slightly favorable to mill- 
tax situations. However, it must be seen that 
on the whole these summation data do not point 
in any clear-cut manner to a final reliable inter- 
pretation; and it must be concluded that the 
investigation of differences in unit costs for 
higher education does not furnish authoritative 
information for the guidance of the educational 
statesman interested in the support of state col- 
leges and universities. 

The data in the four sections of Table II are 
more significant, as the factor of geographic and 
economic status is held constant to some degree 
by a grouping of states representing western, 
central, eastern and southern conditions (Sec- 
tions I, II, II], 1V). However, even here no 
finally acceptable generalization appears. Only 
one of the obtained differences is at all reliable. 
This is the eastern section, where two pairs of 
states are used. It points to the probable unde- 
sirability of mill tax support there. And if the 
differences shown in the other three sections 
were at all reliable, they would cloud the issue 
still more. 

The fact seems to be that no authoritative 
and reliable conclusion has been obtained from 
this examination of differences in central ten- 
dency when student-unit costs for state higher 
education are used. Further, it is doubtful 
whether a similar treatment of other variables 
found in Table I would clear the issue. 

Up to the time of the economic depression, the 
rather generally accepted theory on the part of 
the presidents of state institutions for higher 
education was that continuing mill tax support 
was more stable and hence more desirable, be- 
cause budget planning could be more certain 
over longer time periods. It was thought by 
some, also, that state legislatures could not be 
depended upon to provide adequate support for 
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state higher education through biennial appro. 
priations. But, when the lowering of state as. 
sessed valuations decreased returns from these 
mill levies in states where they were on the 
statute books, in most cases deficiencies were 
taken care of to some extent by special legisla. 
tion. Further, the trends shown in other vayj- 
ables related to economic status seem to confirm 
the conclusion that no one factor in the situa- 
tion, such as the presence or absence of a mil] 
levy, can be assumed to be a final determiner in 
the problem of adequate support for state 
higher education. 
FREDERICK LAMSON WHITNEY 
CoLoRADO STATE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 
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Now Available 


Comprehensive Examinations in the 
Social Sciences and 


Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges 


By Epwarp SarrorD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, 
made under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American 
Colleges) COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic 
study, scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergradu- 
ates and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph 
of comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
128 pp. $1.25 (paper). 

No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


volumes. 




















- THE OBLIGATION 


OF UNIVERSITIES 
TO THE 


SOCIAL ORDER 


Addresses and Discussion at a Conference 
of Universities under the Auspices 
of New York University at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
November 15-17, 1932 


The volume of proceedings presents the 
mature opinions, judgments, and feelings of 
many representative educators present at this 
Conference, and constitutes an authoritative 
expression of the most advanced thought of 
today, balancing in a striking manner the 
conservatism of the historical outlook with a 
frank recognition of the desirability and 
inevitability of modifications to meet the re- 
quirements of unprecedented future develop- 
ments. The book is a challenge to all think- 
ing persons who have any sort of interest in 
advanced education—and who has not? 


500 Pages $2.00 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 




















OUTLOOK UPON THE 
FUTURE OF BRITISH 
UNEMPLOYED, MENTAL 
PATIENTS, AND OTHERS 


By NaTHAN IsraELt, PH.D. 


A monograph of importance and interest 
to those in education and social science. 
The first direct experimental comparison 
between unemployed and mental patients. 
The author suggests that “unemploy- 
ment-shock” is comparable to war-time 
"shell-shock.” 
A new approach to personality and to the 
psychology of gifted children and supe- 
rior students. 
“I am referring it for interesting reading 
to the heads of our history, economics, 
biology and health education depart- 
ments.”—Dr. Elias Lieberman, Principal, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, 
WN.. ¥. 
Price 50¢ 
For Sale by— 
THE SCIENCE PRESS PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 
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Do you want a comprehensive 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of MENTAL TESTS 


RATING SCALES? 


In the preparation of this bibliography every available known source of information 
about tests and rating scales has been investigated, including psychological and educa- 
tional literature, test bibliographies previously published, publishers’ lists and library 
catalogs. Every clue to new information has been persistently traced. The list may be 
considered approximately complete to July, 1932, and is international in scope. (Approx. 
3,000 titles conveniently classified. Also author index and lists of 121 periodicals and 
127 valuable reference sources. ) 

To the PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
N OT E—This bibliography has been compiled 
Please send copies of Bibliography over a period of years by Dr. Gertrude H. Hil- 
of Mental Tests at $3.00 per copy plus postage. dreth of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and submitted to THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION for pub- 
lication. We believe it a reference book of 
immediate and lasting value to psychologists, 
Address ssesntnsnnnta educators, personnel managers, vocational coun- 
selors, librarians, ete. Price $3.00 per copy. 
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